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Facts— 


not Theories... 


—To be sure of results, | 
the advertiser today must 
place his message before 
people who have the 
means with which to 
buy. 


THe FinanciaL WorLD 
’ is read for information 
and advice about invest- 
ments. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that 
people who have funds to 
invest also have money |} 
for their personal wants 
and business require- 
ments. 


Investments, services and 
products of sound worth 
advertisedin THE 
Frnanciat Wor reach 
the most substantial pres- 
ent-day buying group. 


Determine now to test 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S 
influence and ability to 
produce results for you. {| 


FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


ON INDUSTRY 

By Thomas Marshall 
Thomas Marshall is recognized as an authority on 
the Bill of Rights, and Constitutional questions 
relating thereto. His legal work in the Supreme 
Court dates back to 1897. The book is a mine of 
information for the general reader and for thinkers 
who wish to understand the legal status of legislative 


acts. 
The Christopher Publishing House 


The books reviewed may 


be purchased 


through the 


Financial World Book Shop 


Watt Street UNpER OatH. By 
Ferdinand Pecora. Published by 
Simon & Schuster. 326 pp. $2.50. 
The testimony given before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking & Cur- 
rency during the famous hearings 
from January, 1933, to June, 1934, is 
summarized in this book by Justice 
Pecora, who then acted as counsel for 
the committee. The facts presented 
monopolized the headlines during the 
duration of the investigation and are 
therefore well known to the news- 
paper readers. Hence the book is 
not news, and according to the author 
the only object of having written it 
is to keep the results of the investiga- 
tion alive lest abuses brought to light 
should reappear in Wall Street de- 
spite legislative controls and checks 
enacted in the meantime. Subtitle, 
captions of the various chapters and 
the style itself smack of the sarcastic 
and often ironical vein of a prosecut- 
ing attorney rather than revealing a 
critical and scientific historian. The 
investigation made the political for- 
tune of Ferdinand Pecora and greatly 
contributed to the inauguration of 
many sound reforms in our financial 
and banking methods—but progress 
is not fostered by dwelling upon a 
spicy recount of past evils, though 
this method in absence of other quali- 
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in Making Your Yearly Income Tax Return 
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For those who appreciate the advantages of 
keeping an up-to-date record of personal 
affairs—stocks bought and sold, bonds, income 
from all sources, income deductions for tax 
purposes, etc., etc., “My Finances!’ with its 
ruled forms for each purpose and its handy 
index tabs has been specially devised. See 
styles and prices at left. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ties may be chosen to make a story 
interesting and entertaining for a cer- 
tain class of readers. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA AND Mar. 
KETS. By Ben Duffy. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 454 pp. $5.00. 
Success of advertising depends to a 
considerable extent upon the proper 
selection of the available advertising 
media. The space buyer must decide 
whether magazines or newspapers 
should be considered, whether out- 
door advertising through billboards 
should be preferred, or whether the 
more modern method of the radio 
should be chosen. Drawing upon 
many years of practical experience in 
the advertising business, Mr. Duffy 
has composed what apparently is the 
first textbook dealing exclusively with 
the choice of advertising media. Over 
a hundred charts, diagrams and re- 
productions of outstandingly success- 
ful ads illustrate this practical hand- 
book, which is interestingly written 
and throughout places chief emphasis 
upon the methods of and checks on 
selecting that medium of advertising 
which promises the optimum of 
results. 

x kk 

FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT ON I)- 
pusTRY. By Thomas Marchall. The 
Christopher Publishing House. 128 
pp. $1.50. Recently the President 
of the United States challenged the 
Temporary National Economic Con- 
mittee to find an answer to our most 
urgent problem, “why a large part 
of the country’s vast reservoir of 
money and savings has remained idle 
in stagnant pools.” This book an- 
swers that question to the point by 
explaining that the present status of 
the nation’s business is the direct re- 
sult of New Deal policies which are 
fascist in essence. The author be- 
lieves that the liberty of the individual 
and of all business is in danger, 45 
the growing usurpation of power by 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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The Trend of Share Values 
Spending Program 
Number 


URING the coming year the 
American people will go to the 
polls in order to select the man who 
will be their 
President for 
the next four 
years. The po- 
litical party 
that the suc- 
cessful candi- 
date represents 
will also be 
given control 
of Congress. If 
the newly elec- 
ted President 
—Fmfoto finishes his 
Charles J. Collins four years suc- 
cessfully, it is quite probable that he 
and his party will be returned for 
another four years. All of which calls 
attention to the fact that a point of 
considerable importance, politically 
speaking, is now sufficiently close to 
have become a dominant influence in 
the current plans and actions of the 
chieftains of each of our two major 
political groups. 


Political Expediency 


While the actual date of voting is 
yet some eighteen months distant, the 
electorate will have reached its de- 
cision ahead of that time. This de- 
cision will be materially influenced by 
economic conditions between now and 
November, 1940. As a general rule 
good times, during an election year 
and immediately prior thereto, favor 
the party in power. Bad times, on 
the other hand, are quite a drag to 
the incumbent control. As recent il- 
lustrations of this latter statement it 
will be recalled that the Democrats 
went out of power with the economic 
ebb tide of 1920; the Republicans, 
with the economic ebb tide of 1932. 

It can be assumed that no one so 


By Charles J. Collins 


politically astute as Mr. Roosevelt is 
unacquainted with the above con- 
siderations. As the head of the party 
now in power, and as the leader of 
an inner circle that possesses almost 
a religious zeal to continue in office, 
it is thus to be further assumed that 
Mr. Roosevelt is at this time giving 
considerable thought to the course 
that business will follow over the next 
year and one-half. During recent 
months he has been absorbed with 
conditions outside of this country. 
During the respite recently witnessed 
in the European area, however, he 
has had opportunity to pick up the 
threads of the domestic situation for 
such economic action as he and his 
advisers may elect. 

In determining on the line of con- 
duct that should be adopted to assure 
a favorable economic background for 
party success at the 1940 polls, Mr. 
Roosevelt undoubtedly realizes that 
an important early war abroad would 
simplify his problem. In such event 
this country would prosper for the 
time being from heavy foreign war 


HOo- 


CERTAINLY 


—Talburt in the Pittsburgh Press 
Suspended Animation 


3 


orders, with consequent increase in 
the number of gainfully employed as 
well as a lift in agricultural income. 
Such conditions and the warlike at- 
mosphere under which we would be 
operating, even were we not at war 
ourselves, would probably return the 
Democrats to power by way of the 
re-election of Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

Some of the President’s critics 
have taken the position that he has 
purposely meddled with the foreign 
situation in the hope that a war in- 
volving this country would develop, 
thereby reassuring his retention of 
office for at least another four years. 
The facts of the matter refute this 
imputation. Certainly the aggressors, 
if any early conflict is to develop, will 
have been the Axis powers: yet the 
whole course of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy has been to make :nost 
specific the fact that if war does de- 
velop, the moral and material re- 
sources of America will be thrown 
into the balance on the British side. 
By this adding, prior to the event, 
to the known forces that Germany 
and Italy would have to oppose 
should war come, the President has 
made an affirmative decision by these 
nations less likely rather than more 
likely. 


War Factor? 


Mr. Roosevelt has sources of in- 
formation as to foreign developments 
not open to the average American. 
If out of this information he is quite 
certain that war is to develop at a 
not too remote date despite his afore- 
mentioned efforts designed at its pre- 
vention,. then of course Mr. Roose- 
velt holds a very important political 
card in his hand. He need do noth- 
ing, under such circumstances, to pro- 
mote business activity over the year 
and one-half ahead out of the knowl- 
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edge that a tremendous force in the 
direction of his reelection is surely 
shaping up from this outside avenue. 
But if Mr. Roosevelt possesses no 
such certainty of war, then two 
courses of action as to the months 
ahead must have been given consider- 
ation by him. 

On the one hand is the road of 
economic orthodoxy. This road was 
followed by the Administration over 


the first four and one-half months of 
its incumbency. That period was 
characterized by one of the sharpest 
advances that American business has 
witnessed. A return, if only of a mod- 
erate degree, to this approach would 
effect a remarkable change for the 
better in the business outlook. This 
would involve, as legislative and ad- 
ministrative agenda, a revision in our 
methods and schedules of taxation, 


a modification of the labor laws, re- 
laxation of various regulations that 
are interfering with free investment 
markets, and a cooperative rather 
than a belligerent status by the gov- 
ernment with business. 

In the absence of the above strategy 
the Administration must rely on the 
route that was undertaken when the 
perpendicular turn was engineered by 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Chandler Bill and the “Border Line Roads” 


Legislation would facilitate B. & O. and Lehigh Valley readjustments; 
other financially weak roads might be saved from bankruptcy actions. 


F the half dozen legislative pro- 

posals for important new rail- 
road laws currently before Congfess, 
the Chandler Bill seems to have the 
best prospect of enactment during 
the current session. Because of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with Section 
77, far reaching alterations in rail- 
road reorganization procedure are 
bound to come eventually, but plans 
for fundamental changes in reorgani- 
zation law—such as the Wheeler 
Bill, providing a special reorganiza- 
tion court and inflexible standards 
for recapitalization—do not seem to 
have much chance of enactment this 
year. 

A basic revision of Section 77 
raises many controversial questions ; 
even the Chandler Bill, which is rec- 
ognized to be an emergency measure, 
has met considerable opposition. 
However, it has already been passed 
by the House without a dissenting 
vote. Amendments proposed at hear- 
ings before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee will probably 
be adopted, enhancing the prospects 
for its acceptance by the Senate and 
ultimate enactment. 

As passed by the House, the Chan- 
dler Bill's major provisions are as 
follows: a railroad desiring to effect 
a readjustment of bond interest pay- 
ments, or a postponement of interest 
or principal payments, would submit 
a plan, calculated to afford an equita- 
ble adjustment, to its creditors. After 
obtaining the approval of 25 per cent 
of the bondholder or other claims af- 
fected, the plan would be submitted 
to the ICC. If approved by the Com- 
mission, the railroad would then have 
to obtain assents from holders of two- 
thirds of total creditor claims cov- 


ered by the readjustment plan, and 
a majority of each individual class of 
claims (various issues of bonds, 
notes, etc.). 

Success in attaining the requisite 
assents would be followed by sub- 
mission of the plan to the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court having jurisdiction. A 
special court of three judges would 
then be convened. After hearings, 
this court would confirm the plan if 
it was satisfied that it conformed with 
certain standards of fairness, equity 
and legality. Then, as soon as the 
assents reached a total of three- 
fourths of the aggregate claims af- 
fected, and three-fifths of each in- 
dividual class, it would become bind- 
ing upon the company and all of its 
security holders and other creditors, 
including the minorities which failed 
to assent. The various steps where- 
by the plan would be made complete- 
ly effective would have to be com- 
pleted within one year, during which 
time interest could be paid on the 
basis of the proposed readjustment. 

The chief merit of the plan em- 
bodied in the Chandler Bill lies in 
the aid which it would afford to rail- 
roads which are currently suffering 
from financial stringency, enabling 
them to avoid the great expense and 
long delays involved in formal re- 
organization. However, it is intended 
to be applicable only to roads which 
may reasonably be assumed to be 
capable of earning their full interest 
requirements under normal business 
conditions. 

The strongest criticism has been 
based upon the contention that it 
might be used in some cases as a 
means of postponing thorough reor- 
ganizations which would probably 


prove inevitable sooner or later. In 
cases where temporary relief would 
merely postpone the necessity of 
formal reorganization, “nothing will 
be accomplished except to defer the 
evil day and make it worse when it 
finally arrives,” to quote the views 
expressed by Commissioner  East- 
man. Witnesses before the Senate 
Committee also expressed concern 
lest bankrupt roads obtain dismissals 
of their Section 77 proceedings and 
attempt to effect a composition with 
their bondholders under the terms of 
the proposed legislation. 

Although this fear seems ground- 
less, the bill will probably be amended 
to prohibit any such action and, fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the 
ICC, “to make clear the intent of 
Congress that the Commission shall 
pass upon the basic merits of pro- 
posed plans of adjustment.” In this 
way, the ICC would be empowered 
to reject applications in cases in which 
it was convinced that nothing could 
be gained by staving off formal re- 
organization. 

The scope of applicability of the 
measure will depend upon the amend- 
ments which are made to the House 
draft. The main object of the bill 
is apparently to establish a legal basis 
upon which the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Lehigh Valley could consummate 
their readjustment plans, freed from 
harrassment by minority bondhold- 
ers, although the doors may be left 
open to other roads whose difficulties 
are presumed to be only temporary. 
Since both the B. & O. and the Le- 
high have the requisite number © 
assents, their plans could quickly be 
made binding upon the minorities 
upon enactment of the Chandler Bill 
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The Dividend Leaders 
the Past Years 


ESPITE the highly unsatisfac- 
tory rate of industrial activity— 
and earnings—during the major part 
of the last decade, 213 enterprises 
with stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange managed to pay divi- 


dends on 


their common shares in 


every year of that period. This does 
not imply that payments have been 
uninterrupted; a number of com- 
panies suspended dividends last year 
after making one or more distribu- 


tions, and in several cases there was 
a hiatus of some month’s duration be- 
tween a payment in early 1932 and 


resumption in late 1933. 


But this 


detracts only slightly from the dis- 
tinction enjoyed by these shares of 


N.Y.S.E. STOCKS WITH TEN-YEAR UNBROKEN DIVIDEND RECORDS 


Stock: 
Abbott Lab........ 
Acme Steel........ 
Adams-Millis...... 
Air Reduction.,.... 
Allied Chemical... . 
Amerada Corp...... 
Amer. Brake Shoe. . 
Amer. Chicle....... 
Amer. Hawaiian.... 
Amer. Home Prod. . 
Amer. Machine..... 
Amer. News........ 
Amer. Safety Razor. 
Amer. Ship Bldg... 
Amer. Snuff....... 
Amer. Sugar....... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel... 
Amer. Tobacco..... 
Anchor Hocking... . 
Archer-Daniels.... . 
Assoc. Investment. . 
Atlantic Refining... 
Bangor & Aroost. . . 
Beech-Nut......... 


Bohn Aluminum.... 
Bon Ami ‘‘B’’,.... 
Borden Co......... 
Borg-Warner...... 

Briggs & Stratton. . 
Bristol-Myers...... 
Brooklyn Union... . 
Brown Shoe........ 
Burroughs Add..... 
Cannon Mills...... 

Carpenter Steel. ... 

Caterpillar Tract... 
Central Aguirre... . 
Champion Paper. . . 

Chesapeake & Ohie. 
Chic. Yellow Cab... 
Chrysler Motor... . 
City Ice & Fuel.... 
Cleve. Graphite.... 
Cluett Peabody... . 


Columbian Carbon. . 
Com. Inv. Trust.... 
Com'w'lth Edison... 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) 


Cont’! Insurance... . 
Corn Products...... 
Cream of Wheat.... 
Davega Stores...... 
Detroit Edison. .... 
Diamond Match.... 
Diamond T Motor. . 

Dixie-Vortex...... 

Dome Mines 


Eaton Mfg......... 
Elec. Stor. Battery. 
End. Johnson...... 
Fidelity Phenix.... 


‘Giving effect to split-up and/or stock dividend. {From June, 1930, to August 


Highest 
Year and Amt. 
1937—*$2.10 
1936—4.50 
1937—2.50 
1937—3.00 
1937—7.50 
1929-38—2.00 
1937—3.40 
1936—6.00 
1937—7.00 
1930—10.00 
1930-32—4.20 
1930—*1.65 
1936—*3.37 
1936—*2.25 
1929—8.00 
1929-30—3.50 
1930-31—5.00 
1929-38—9.00 
1930—*6.25 
1929-31—2.40 
1936—3.00 
1937—3.75 
1929-30—2.00 
1929-31—3.50 
1936-37—6.00 
1936-37—2.00 
1937—3.00 
1929—5.00 
1937 -38—3.50 
1930-31—3.00 
1936—2.00 
1937—3.50 
1936 -38—2.60 
1928-35—5.00 
1930-37—3.00 
1931—1.50 
1936—4.00 
19387—*1.89 
1936—§5.50 
1937—3.00 
1937—2.25 
1936-37—3.80 
1929-31—3.00 
1936—12.00 
1929-31—3.60 
1937—2.80 
1929—5.00 
1937 -38—4.50 
1930-31—2.50 
1937—6.50 
1937—5.00 
1929-31—2.00 
1930-32—4.00 
1936—3.25 
1930-31—2.40 
1930—4.25 
1930-31—2.50 
1933—3.00 
1929-31—8.00 
1937—{/4.00 
1936—*1.18 
1930, ete.—2.00 
1937—*2.25 
1929—7.00 
1929-38—1.00 
1937—6.25 
1929-31—8.00 
1929-30—3.00 
1929-30—5.00 
1929-30—5.00 
1930-31—2.60 


Lowest 
Year and Amt. 
1929—* $0.28 
1933—1.00 
1933—1.00 
1932—*1.00 
1927-36—6.00 
1933—0.60 
1931, etc.—4.00 
1929—2.00 
1931-38—1.00 
1934-35—2.40 
1933—0. 80 
1933-35—*0.75 
1936—1.25 
1933-36—2.00 
1931-38—3.25 
1938—t # 1.25 
1933-38—*5.00 
1938—0.45 
1931—0.75 
1929—0.75 
1931, etc.—1.00 
1931-33—-2.00 
1930-33—3.00 
1929—0.75 
1933—0.25 
1932—0.37 
1935—2.50 
1935—0.40 
19383—*0.12 
1933—1.00 
1933—70.60 
1938—t # 0.40 
1935—1.75 
1933—0.40 
1933—1.10 
1938—0.40 
1933—0.12 
1938—1.12 
1938—t # 0.25 
1929—2.50 
1953-35—1.00 
1931-33—1.00 
1958—1.40 
1932—*0.37 
1938—0.85 
1936—*1.12 
1983, 38—0.25 
1933—2.00 
1930—-1.60 
1934-35—1.00 
1935—1.00 
1938—2.00 
1933 -34--1.20 
1932, ete.—3.00 
1929—0.50 
1934-35—0.20 
1934-35---4.00 
19231—0.75 
1929—} # 0.13 
1929——|| 0.37 
1928-31—*0.50 
1930, etc. —2.00 
1932-383—2.75 
1933—3.60 
1933—0.20 
1933, ete.-—2.00 
1932-38-—3.00 
1933-34—1.20 


Stock: 
Firestone Tire..... 
First Nat’l Strs... 
Freeport Sulphur. . . 
General Am Trans. . 
General Baking... . 
General Cigar...... 
General Electric. ... 


General Ptg Ink.... 
General Ry. Signal. 
Gillette Razor..... 
Granite City....... 
Grant (W. T.).... 
Hackensack Water. . 
Hazel-Atlas........ 
Hecker Products... . 
Helme Snuff....... 
Hercules Powder... 
Hershey Choc...... 
Homestake Mining. 
Household Finance. 
Howe Sound....... 
Ingersoll-Rand..... 
Int’] Bus Mach..... 
Int’] Harvester..... 
Island Creek Coal.. 
Kaufmann Stores... 
Kresge (S. S.)..... 
Kroger Grocery..... 
Lambert Co........ 
Lehn & Fink....... 
Life Savers........ 
Liggett & Myers... 
Lily-Tulip Cup..... 


MacAnd. & Forbes. 

Mack Trucks....... 
Macy (R. H.)...... 
Magma Copper..... 
Marine Midland.... 
Mathieson Alkali... 
May Dept. Strs..... 
McCall Corp....... 
McIntyre Porce..... 

McKeesport Tin... . 
Melville Shoe...... 


Minn. Honeywel!... 
Monsanto Chem..... 
Morrell (John)..... 
Murphy (G. C.).... 
Myers & Bro...... 
National Biscuit... 
National Dairy... . 
National Lead..... 
National P. &. L... 
National Steel..... 
Newberry (J. J.)... 
Norfolk & West.... 
Otis Elevator...... 


Highest 
Year and Amt. 
1937—2.00 
1936—3.50 
1930—5.00 
1929-31—4.00 
1932—2.00 
1934-35—7.00 
1937—2.20 
1929-31—3.00 
1929—3.50 
1936—4.50 
1936—5.00 
1929-31—5.00 
1929—5.00 
1930—*2.50 
1937—2.40 
1929-38—1.50 
1936—7.64 
1929-31—2.50 
1935—11.75 
1937—*3.00 
1932—6.00 
1935—*7.00 
1938—5.00 
1937—6.00 
1929—7.00 
1936—7.50 
1937—4.00 
1931—3.00 
1930-31-—3.00 
1929-31—4.00 
1936—7.25 
1936-—2.25 
1929-31—1.60 
1937-38—1.60 
1936, 38—1.90 
1930-31—8.00 
1929-31—3.00 
1937—2.70 
1936—7.00 
1936—1.75 
1937—3.00 
1937—7.50 
1931—3.00 
1935—3.00 
1929—6.00 
1929-30—3.00 
1929—4.75 
1930-31—1.20 
1930-31—2.00 
19387—4.25 
1930-31—2.50 
1934-38—2.00 
1930, ete.—*2.75 
1936-37—5.00 
1936-37—3.75 
1937—3.0€ 
1936-37—3.00 
1930—4.40 
1937—3.6¢ 
1937—4.75 
1931-33—2.80 
1931—2.60 
1936—*1.00 
1929-33—1.00 
1937—3.50 
1936—2.80 
1937—16.00 
1931—2.50 
1936—5.00 
1937—*3.25 
1929, ete.—2.00 


ments thus far in 1939. #Dividends omitted in 1938 after one or more payments. 


Sidiary stock. 


Lowest 
Year and Amt. 
1934-35—0.40 
1929—1.50 
1935-36—1.00 
1933-34—1.00 
1935—0.60 
1938—2.00 
1933—0.40 
1933-35—1.80 
1930-38—3.00 
1932-33—1.25 
1923—0.15 
1935—t # 0.50 
1938—0.70 
1938—t # 0.12 
1929-34—1.00 
1929—2.87 
1938—0.60 
1929, ete.—7.00 
1932—*1.00 
1934, ete.—3.00 
1924-29—*0.87 
1933—3.00 
1932—0.95 
1923—1.50 
1929—5.00 
1934-35—0.60 
1933-35—1.50 
1938—1.75 
1933, ete.—1.50 
1933—3.00 
1933—0.20 
1933—0.45 
1929—0.75 
1929-33—1.00 
1938—1.50 
1935, ete.—1.25 
1933—70.40 
1929, ete.—5.00 
1929—0.37 
1934—0.40 
1933—1.00 
1938—1.05 
1932—1.35 
1938—} # 0.25 
1933, ete.—2.00 
1933—0.12 
1929, 38—0.30 
19338, ete.—1.50 
1933—1.00 
1938—1.12 
1929-31—1.00 
1938—4 # 0.50 
1933—1.20 
1933—*0.48 
1933—0.33 
1933—*0.62 
1938—0.50 
1936—0.75 
1933—0.50 
1937 -38—1.60 
1938—1.00 
1929, ete.—*0.50 
1936-38—0.60 
1933—0.62 
1933—0.70 
1933—8.00 
1934, ete.—0.60 
1935—2.00 
1932—*1.00 
1934-36—1.50 


Stock: 
Pacific Lighting... . 
Pacific Tel........ 


Parke, Davis....... 
Parker Rust Pr..... 
Penney (J. C.)..... 


Peoples Drug...... 
|) 


Pillsbury Flour..... 
Plymouth Oil...... 
Procter & Gamble.. 
Public Ser. N. J.... 
Pullman, Inc....... 
Purity Bakeries.... 
Reading Co........ 
Reynolds Metals.... 
Reynolds Tobacco. . . 
Safeway Stores... .. 
Scott Paper........ 
Socony-Vacuum..... 
So. P. R. Sugar.... 
Southern Cal. Ed.. 
Spencer Kellogg.... 
Standard Brands. . . 


Sunshine Mining... 
Superheater........ 
Sutherland Paper... 
Swift International. 
Telautograph....... 
Texas Corp......-. 
Texas Gulf Sul..... 
Timken Bearing... . 
Underwood......... 


Union Oil, Calif.... 
Union Pacific...... 
Union Tank Car... . 
United Biscuit..... 
United-Carr....... 
United Eng........ 
United Fruit....... 


U. S. Smelting..... 
U. S. Tobacco...... 
Universal Leaf..... 
Vick Chemical..... 
Victor Chemical... . 
Waldorf System... . 
Waukesha Motor... 


West. Air Brake.... 
White (S. S.)...... 
White Rock........ 
Woolworth (F. W.). 
Wrigley (Wm.).... 
Yale & Towne...... 
Youngt’n Door. 


Highest 
Year and Amt. 
1937—3.50 
1937—8.00 
1929, etc—4.00 
1935—2.10 
1937—2.50 
1936—7.25 
1930—4.00 
1936—4.00 
1929, ete.—1.50 
1938—*4.50 
1929—2.40 
1929-30—2.00 
1937—2.75 
1929-31—3.40 
1929-30—4.00 
1930—4.00 
1930—2.60 
1929-31—4.00 
1936—2.00 
1930-36—3.00 
1937—*2.00 
1930-32—5.00 
1938—1.80 
1929—1.75 
1937—0.80 
1936—3.25 
1929-33—2.00 
1929, ete.—1.60 
1930—1.50 
1929-31—2.50 
1929—3.25 
1937—2.50 
1937—4.20 
1929-38—1.00 
1937—3.00 
1930—3.50 
1936-37—1.80 
1931—4.00 
1930-31—1.40 
1929-30—3.00 
1929-30—4.00 
1937—5.00 
1930—5.00 
1937—3.20 
1929-31—2.00 
1929-31—10.00 
1930, etc.—1.60 
1931-32—2.00 
1936-37—2.00 
1937—4.00 
1936—4.25 
1930-34—1.20 
1936—3.25 
1937—3.00 
1937—11.00 
1936—*2.68 
1936—6.25 
1937—4.20 
1934, 36—*1.25 
1929-32—1.50 
1937—1.25 
1937—3.50 
1936—* 2.08 
1937—2.25 
1930—2.00 
1930, ete.—1.20 
1930—5.25 
1931—4.40 
1937—4.25 
1929—5.00 
1937—*1.50 


1933, when a unit of Drug, Inc., thus record is incomplete. 


Lowest 
Year and Amt. 
1935—2.55 
1933-35—6.00 
1932-33—0.50 
1933—1.00 
1938—1.00 
1933—1.20 
1932, ete.—0.50 
1934, ete.—1.50 
1932—0.25 
1929-35—1.00 
1933—0.90 
1933, 35—0.25 
1933—1.50 
1938—2.20 
1938—1.37 
1937—0.60 
1933—0.60 
1933-—1.00 
1938—f # 0.15 
1938—2.90 
1933—* 0.33 
1937—1.50 
1929-32—* 0.46 
1934—0.25 
1935—0.30 
1931—0.35 
1935-36—1.50 
1932—0.60 
1927—0.37 
1934-35—1.00 
1932, etc.—1.00 
1933-35—1.25 
1933—10.95 
1931—0.02 
1933-35—0.50 
1932—0.10 
1929, ete.—2.00 
1938—0.40 
1933-35—1.00 
1933—1.25 
1933—0.70 
1933—0.62 
1933—1.05 
1933-36—1.00 
1933-38—6.00 
1934-36—1.20 
1938—1.15 
1932-33—0.10 
1933—*0.50 
1933—2.00 
1935-38—1.00 
1933—1.15 
1934-35-—0.50 
1931-32—1.00 
1929—*0.81 
1932—2.50 
1933—70.60 
1929, 30—$0.37 
1934—0.20 
1933-35—* 0.30 
1933—0.62 
1933—*0.50 
1935—0.50 
1933—0.30 
1932—0.10 
1938—t0.50 
1930, ete.—2.40 
1933—3.00 
1938—0.40 
1938—}{ # 0.25 


$No pay- 


§Including preferred stock dividend. {Including distribution of sub- 
Initial payment; lowest full year rate, 75 cents in 1933. Etc.—Indicates that same amount was paid in later years, but irregularly. 
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having paid something in every year 
of the country’s worst depression. 
As might be expected, representa- 
tives of the food industry are very 
much in evidence in the tabulation, 
on page 5, more individual stocks 
coming under this classification than 
any other. Merchandising, chemical, 


utility, drug and tobacco shares are 
also well represented, which should 
occasion no surprise. But it would 
hardly have been anticipated that so 
many rail equipment, building, mining 
and auto equipment issues would find 
a place in the list in view of the dras- 
tic fluctuations in earning power evi- 


denced by these trades as a whole, 
Most of the mining equities, however, 
represent organizations deriving their 
entire income or an important per- 
centage thereof from production of 
precious metals, while numerous 
stocks in the other three groups are 
specialty situations. 


Preferred Group for Income 


Yield available on these five good grade 
preferreds ranges from 4 to 5.4 per cent. 


HE value of including a specified 

proportion of good grade pre- 
ferred stocks in every investment 
portfolio has been amply demon- 
strated over the past few months. 
Despite the general selling which, on 
April 8 had put the stock market back 
to where it was at the June mid-point 
a year ago, preferred stock indexes 
have actually recorded advances since 
that time. While the senior equities 
briefly discussed herewith do not 
rank with the bluest of blue chip pre- 
ferreds, their quality ranges from 
good to high grade. In every casé, 
finances are strong and operating 
prospects indicate continued dividend 
coverage. Cumulative as to dividend 
payments—and with two of them pre- 
senting a convertible feature—each of 
these issues offers a relatively liberal 
yield: 


CoMMERCIAL CreDIT 4% per cent 
preferred ($100 par) represents the 
senior equity of the second largest in- 
dependent unit in the financing field. 
While major portion of income is de- 
rived from extension of credits for 
the purchase of automobiles, a grow- 
ing volume of the business is ac- 
counted for by industrial liens, open 
accounts, rediscounting and factoring. 
Except for 1932, when payments on 
the preferreds then outstanding 
were not fully covered, the earnings 
record has been excellent. For the 
three months ended March 31, earn- 
ings were equivalent to $13.96 per 
preferred; in the like period a year 
ago, the comparative figure was 
$23.29. The preferred is presently 
convertible into common at’ the rate 
of one share for each $60 par value 
of preferred, but the privilege has no 
current value. At current levels, 


around 106, the stock returns a yield 
of around 4 per cent. 


ConsuMERS Power $4.50 preferred 
was issued in 1937 to effect retire- 
ment of the company’s 6, 6.6 and 7 
per cent preferred stocks and is 
equal with the $5 issue in its claim 
to assets and dividends. A subsidiary 
of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, Consumers Power has 
a satisfactory earnings record and 
has paid preferred dividends regular- 
ly. In the March quarter, net was 
equal to $3.54 per combined pre- 
ferred share, contrasted with $3.41 in 
the corresponding 1938 period. Since 
operations are confined to the state 
of Michigan, company is exempt 
from the integration provisions of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. For a public utility, balance 
sheet position is notably strong, cash 
and marketable securities of $8.9 mil- 
lion being well in excess of $4.2 mil- 
lion current liabilities. At recent 
prices of about 96, the dividend re- 
turn would be equal to approximately 
4.6 per cent. 


Enpicotr JOHNSON 5 per cent 
preferred ($100 par) supplanted a 7 
per cent issue that was retired in 
1936. A complete and integrated 
organization in the manufacture and 
distribution of medium and low 
priced shoes, company is one of the 
largest factors in the domestic foot- 
wear trade. In line with its record of 
ample dividend protection, profit in 
the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1938, was equal to $11.73 per pre- 
ferred share. Interim results are not 
reported but indications are that 
earnings are currently running ahead 
of year-ago levels. At prevailing 
quotations, around 107, the stock is 
above the redemption price of 105 
which will be in effect after July 1, 
1939. Redemption, however, is not 
an immediate prospect. The $5 divi- 


dend affords a current yield of some 
4.6 per cent. 


NATIONAL Gypsum $4.50 pre- 
ferred is convertible into common at 
$17 per share through November 30, 
1939, at 20 through November 30, 
1941, and at increasing prices there- 
after. While this privilege came close 
to being profitable early this year, it is 
of no direct value at the present time. 
One of the three largest producers 
of gypsum and products manufac- 
tured therefrom, company has been 
carving an increasingly important 
niche for itself in the building indus- 
try. Earnings have scored substantial 
growth over recent years and are now 
at the best rate in company history. 
March quarter results were equivalent 
to $3.17 per share preferred, con- 
trasted with $1.87 a year ago. At 
current quotations of about 93, the 
stock offers a return of around 48 
per cent. 


Ouro O1L 6 per cent preferred 
($100 par) represents the senior 
equity of one of the largest producers 
of crude oil. Although refining and 
marketing activities are conducted on 
a comparatively small scale, company 
is a thoroughly integrated unit in the 
oil industry. Despite generally un- 
favorable conditions in the petroleum 
industry during 1938, earnings in that 
year were sufficient to cover pre- 
ferred dividends slightly more than 
twice over. In 1937, net was equiva- 
lent to $21.64 per preferred share. 
While deficits were recorded in 1931 
and 1933, dividends on the issue have 
been regularly paid ; company’s treas- 
ury position is sound. At prevailing 
levels, where it is selling at its re 
demption price of 110, the preferred 
yields around 5.4 per cent on the $6 
dividend. 
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More Latin America Seizures? 


Direct investments south of 
the Rio Grande face new tests. 


[IKE a gigantic wave, the post- 
war ideology of the totalitarian 
state has rolled in from Europe and 
is now washing at the shores of Latin 
America. In Europe, its expression 
has been seen in militarism and the 
economic concept of autarchy; south 
of the Rio Grande, it has manifested 
itself principally in outright confisca- 
tion of properties owned and devel- 
oped by foreign capital. Thus far, 
oil has borne the brunt of this rapid- 
ly-flowering nationalism. But other 
industries such as mining, manufac- 
turing, public utilities, etc. are also 
vulnerable. 

Recently, the totalitarian spotlight 
was thrown on Bolivia—‘‘Land of 
the Incas” and proud possessor of La 
Paz, highest capital in the world. 
Last March, the Bolivian courts ruled 
against the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey in its attempt to re- 
cover properties seized by the Gov- 
ernment in March, 1937. A few weeks 
ago, this was followed by elimination 
of all traces of democracy in that 
country by its youthful leader, Presi- 
dent German Busch. As in Mexico, 
decrees inimical to foreign capital are 
being “justified” by remarks directed 
to the severe economic crisis prevail- 
ing within the State. 

While German Busch avers that 
his régime is free of European ties 
and labels it “‘Bolivianista,” its ide- 
ology is totalitarian in more ways 


—Manning in The Salt Lake Tribune 


Good Neighbors, But .. . 


than one. Under dictator Busch, the 
confiscated petroleum properties will 
be used as the basis for barter deals 
with the Third Reich and special 
trade arrangements with neighboring 
South American countries. Against 
payment of oil from these properties, 
for example, German geologists will 
contribute their knowledge and skill 
while German machinery will be 
used to bring the “black gold” above 
ground. At the same time, Brazil and 
Paraguay will come in on the deal 
with a quid pro quo arrangement for 
the construction of refineries, pipe 
lines, railroads and other means to 
facilitate the exploitation of Bolivia’s 
oil resources—actual and potential. 

Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey’s capital investment in Bolivia 
totals but $17 million—a relatively 


small amount. But the chief problem 
here is one of principle. Obviously, 
what has happened to the oil industry 
might well be carried out on other 
lines such as mining, a field in which 
United States companies have in- 
vested around $45 million. And 
what is even more important, there 
is always the danger that an epidemic 
of such confiscations throughout 
South America will result. Accord- 
ing to the Brookings Institution, our 
direct investments in that part of the 
world amounted to some $1.7 billion 
at the end of 1935. Their division 
was as follows: oil production, $426 
million; mining and smelting, $500 
million ; public utilities, $365 million ; 
manufacturing plants, $200 million. 

Under such circumstances, it is 
hardly surprising that portfolio in- 
vestments in practically all of the 
Latin American countries are dis- 
tressed. Bolivia, incidentally, affords 
an outstanding example. Despite 
rumors to the contrary, this nation 
has made no serious effort to arrive 
at any terms with its foreign bond- 
holders. This, together with its latest 
decrees against foreign capital, has 
been instrumental in keeping its 
bonds at receivership prices, around 
2 and 3 cents on the dollar. 

With a professed leaning toward 
totalitarianism, the pseudo-democra- 
cies in the Southern hemisphere can- 
not be said to have cooperated with 


IMPORTANT N.Y.S.E. COMPANIES HAVING LATIN AMERICAN PROPERTIES 


The importance of their Latin American properties ranges all the way from such companies as 
Swift International and Patino Mines—whose entire existence depends on operations in that area— 
to a company such as Phelps Dodge, whose one Mexican mine accounts for a very small frac- 
tion of total production. In most cases, properties south of the Rio Grande comprise a minor part 
of the various companies’ total assets, and contribute only proportionately to total revenues. 


American & Foreign Power..Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, 
Venezuela 

American Smelting .......--- Chile, Mexico 

Anaconda Copper ........---- Chile, Mexico 

Cerro de Pasco............--: Peru 

Mexico 

Int. Rys. of Central America..Guatemala, Salvador 

& Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru, Uruguay 


Mexico 

Seaboard Oil ................ Mexico 

So. Amer. Gold & Platinum. . Colombia 

Socony Vacuum ............. Colombia, Mexico, Venezuela 

Standard Oil (N. J.)......... Venezuela 

Swift International .......... ‘Argentine, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay 

Union Oil of Cal.............. Colombia, Venezuela 

Colombia, Costa Rica, Guate- 


mala, Honduras, Panama 
Mexico 
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the “Good Neighbor” policy of the 
United States. This policy has been 
implemented by attempts to stimulate 
trade better understanding 
through the medium of reciprocal 


agreements. But these have been 
answered by diversion of business to 
their European prototypes—a move 
which points to steadily contracting 
markets for United States products. 


By and large, as far as investors are 
concerned, Latin American obliga- 
tions remain unattractive for place- 
ment of either speculative or invest- 
ment funds. 


Wave Principle 


RIANGULAR corrections are 

protracted trend hesitations. The 
main movement may have gone too 
far and too fast in relation to the 
slower economic processes, and prices 
proceed to mark time until the under- 
lying forces catch up. Triangles have 
lasted as long as nine months and 
have been as short as seven hours. 
There are two classes of triangles, 
horizontal and diagonal. These are 
shown in Figures 16 and 17. 


The four types of horizontal trian- 
gles are (1) Ascending, (2) Déscend- 
ing, (3) Symmetrical, and (4) the 
rare Reverse Symmetrical. In the last 
named the apex is the beginning of 
the triangular correction. In the other 
forms the apex is the end of the cor- 
rection, which, however, may termi- 
nate before the apex is actually 
reached. 


Part VIIT 
By R. N. Elliott 


All triangles contain five waves or 
legs, each of which is composed of not 
more than three lesser waves. Out- 
lines that do not conform to this defi- 
nition fall outside the law of the 
Wave Principle. All waves in a tri- 
angle must be part of a movement in 
one direction; otherwise, the “‘trian- 
gle” is only a coincidence. 

The entire travel within the trian- 
gle represents a wave of the main 
movement. The horizontal triangle 
occurs as Wave 2 or Wave 4. If it 
occurs as Wave 2, the main move- 
ment will have only three waves. At 
the conclusion of a horizontal trian- 
gle, the market will resume the trend 
that was interrupted by the triangle, 
and the direction of that trend will be 


Fig. 16 HORIZONTAL TRIANGLES 
“co” 
4 
1 3 
5 
ASCENDING: DESCENDING: SYMMETRICAL: REVERSE SYMMETRICAL: 
Top Flat Top Descending Top Descending Top Ascending 
Bottom Rising Bottom Flat Bottom Rising Bottom Descending 
Fig. 17 DIAGONAL TRIANGLES 
3 
4 
2 
i 4 
UPWARD DOWNWARD 3 


Fig. 18 


x 


HORIZONTAL TRIANGLE “BREAK OUTS” 
“B” 


y - END OF WAVE MOVEMENT 


the same as that of triangular Wave 
2. The “break-out” from the horizon- 
tal triangle (in the direction of trian- 
gular Wave 2) will usually be fast 
and represent the final wave of the 
iain movement, and be followed by 
reversal of the trend. The extent of 
the “break-out” will usually approxi- 
mate the distance between the widest 
parts of the triangle. Diagrams A and 
B, Fig. 18, illustrate the “break-out” 
from horizontal triangles. 

Diagonal triangles are either (1) 
upward or (2) downward. They can 
occur as either Wave 3 or Wave 5 of 
the main movement. Usually they oc- 
cur as Wave 5, and are preceded by 
four main waves. But the completion 
of the diagonal triangle represents the 
end of the main movement. The sec- 
ond wave within the diagonal triangle 
will be in the direction opposite to 
that of the main movement, and will 
indicate the direction of the reversal 
to follow conclusion of the triangle. 
At the conclusion of the fifth wave in 
this form of triangle, the rapid re- 
versal of trend will usually return the 
market to about the level from which 
the triangle started. See diagram C, 
Fig. 17. 

Triangles are not apparent in all 
studies. Sometimes they will appear 
in the weekly scale, but will not be 
visible in the daily. Sometimes they are 
present in, say, The New York Times 
average and not in another average. 
Thus, the broad and important move- 
ment from October, 1937, to Febru- 
ary, 1938, formed a triangle in the 
Standard Statistics weekly range, but 
was not visible in other averages ; the 
second wave of this triangle pointed 
downward ; the fifth wave culminated 
on February 23; the drastic March 
break followed. 

x * 


Pusiisuer’s Nore: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with great 
skepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Although 
the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it ts left to the individual reader 
to determine the value of this principle as 
a working tool in market forecasting, or 
a useful check upon conclusions based on 
economic considerations. 
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Metamorphosis 
Brooklyn Union 


Utility Stock 


= 


for 


Gasr 


Turn began in 1937. Last quarter im- 
provement continued at accelerated pace. 


OR a decade, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company watched its reve- 
nues shrink. Not only was its cus- 
tomer’s dollar buying more and more 
gas, as the resuit of rate reductions, 
but a larger and larger share of that 
dollar had been disappearing into the 
coffers of the tax collector as well as 
going for increasing expenses of other 
sorts. As a result, earnings of 
$2.25 per share of common for the 
twelve months ended last December 
31 were the lowest in many years, 
and dividends were omited early in 
1938; the only other times of divi- 


dend omission were 1907, 1920 and 
1921. 


Turn for Better 


But beneath the surface of the fig- 
ures, significant things were happen- 
ing. Gross revenues in 1937 were up 
about 24 per cent from 1936—not 
sufficient to offset increased costs and 
taxes, but at least a start toward 
breaking the downward trend which 
had persisted so long. Then in 1938 
here came a larger rise in gross, suf- 
ficient this time to take care of all in- 
creased costs except depreciation, 
which had been raised 57 per cent 
(the rise being equal to 56 cents per 
share of common). 

At last, the company was begin- 
ning to benefit from continued growth 
of its predominantly residential terri- 
tory, and from its aggressive cam- 
paign to expand the use of gas by its 
customers. As a part of this cam- 
paign, emphasis has been placed on 


the sale of new gas appliances: refrig- 
erators, water heaters, house heating 
units, and ranges, in addition to in- 
dustrial equipment. Furthermore, un- 
necessary and tax-consuming plants 
have been eliminated during recent 
years, helping to bring the expense 
side of the ledger under control. 
Reflecting these changes in the fun- 
damental position of the company, net 
income for the first quarter of this 
year increased $391,589 on a gain of 
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$289,789 in gross revenues. Common 
stock earnings for the initial 1939 pe- 
riod amounted to 83 cents per share, 
against 30 cents a share a year ago. 
The New York World’s Fair will 
probably help temporarily to extend 
the improvement, but of more perma- 
nent importance is the continued up- 


ward trend in residential construction 


in the company’s territory—and thus 
in the number of actual and potential 
customers. 

Resumption of dividend payments 
on the capital stock does not appear 
to be in near term prospect, inasmuch 
as equity earnings will probably con- 
tinue to go to reduce bank loans, 
which at the end of 1938 amounted to 
$2.5 million. Nevertheless, at current 
levels of around 20, the issue is com- 
paratively cheap by any statistical 
standard. 


Bonds Attractive P 


For those who do not require a gilt- 
edge security, the company’s deben- 
ture 5s of 1950 appear to occupy an 
attractive position at recent prices of 
about 90—and hold the potentiality of 
eventual redemption at 102 (begin- 
ning next January) if Brooklyn 
Union’s credit standing continues to 
improve. (Even last year, total inter- 
est requirements were earned 1.64 
times). For more conservative pur- 
poses, the first and refunding 5s of 
1957 (callable at 105) at recent levels 
of around 103 are out of line with 
numerous other issues of comparable 
grade. 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WorLp 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 
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Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, May 17, 1939 


Blaw-Knox Cc 

While fresh commitments are not 
suggested at this time, existing specu- 
lative positions may be maintained ; 
approx. price, 10. Presumably in re- 
flection of armament demand, com- 
pany’s European operations are run- 
ning at a high rate. Volume indica- 
tions for Blaw-Knox over the re- 
mainder of 1939 are fair. This, to- 
gether with the fact of lower raw 
material costs, should bring _ wider 
profit margins in the current year. 
Estimates are that first half net will 
approximate 25 cents a share, com- 
pared with 4 cents in the like 1938 
period. Dividend resumption, how- 
ever, is not a near term prospect. 


(Also FW, Mar. 8) 


Briggs Manufacturing C+ 

Stock, now around 19, has at least 
average speculative appeal in normal 
markets (indicated ann. div., $1). 
Despite an indicated drop in second 
quarter automobile production, official 
expectations are that Briggs will con- 
tinue to operate at the high rate wit- 
nessed in the opening three months. 
In the initial period, company re- 
ported net equal to 48 cents a share. 
Credit for this situation is largely due 
to diversification into non-automotive 
lines, particularly plumbing ware. 
This division of the business is run- 
ning far ahead of year-ago levels and 
unfilled orders are substantial. (Also 
FW, Nov. 16, ’38.) 


Climax Molybdenum B 

Upon the return of more normal 
market conditions, shares will rank 
with the more attractive issues in the 
business cycle group; approx. price, 
38 (indicated ann. div., $1.20). 
Despite the heavy tone seen in these 
shares over recent weeks, it is under- 
stood that company’s sales and earn- 
ings are running at first quarter 
levels. On that basis, volume is still 


being maintained at the annual rate of 
16 million pounds and second period 
net should be equivalent to around 


When You Inquire | 


O INSURE prompt replies to 

inquiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single security. To facilitate quick 
replies subscribers should attach a 
special delivery or airmail stamp. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as they are received. 


No Telephone Inquirtes Can Be Answered 


50 cents a share. Directors are slated 
to meet for dividend early next month 
and no change is looked for in the 
present quarterly rate of 30 cents per 
share. 


Colgate-Palmolive 

While shares are not particularly 
attractive for new funds, maintenance 
of existing speculative commitments 
is warranted ; approx. price, 14 (in- 
dicated ann. div., 50 cents). Recent 
announcement that company will re- 
deem 50,000 shares of preferred stock 
is not without favorable implication 
to common shareholders. Dividend 
savings on the 6 per cent issue will 
aggregate $300,000 a year, or some 15 
cents per share of common. Mean- 
while, favored by low raw material 
costs and expanding demand, Col- 
gate’s first half net will probably run 
ahead of the like 1938 period, when it 
was equivalent to 47 cents a share. 
(Also FW, Apr. 5.) 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes \ 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Machine & Metals.C to D+ 
Not earning fixed charges 


C+ to C 
Omits div. normally due June 1 


Snider Packing ......... C+ to C 
Unfavorable price situation hurts 
earns. 


C+ 


Columbian Carbon B 

General market conditions do not 
warrant adding to existing holdings 
but continued retention is justified; 
recent quotation, 83 (ann. div., $4; 
yield, 4.8%). If, over the remainder 
of the year, company can maintain the 
earnings pace shown in the opening 
quarter, 1938 results will be bettered 
by a good margin. While Columbian 
has been laboring under the handicap 
of depressed domestic black prices, 
this has largely been offset by greater 
volume and expanded sales in the 
natural gas division. In view of the 
satisfactory statistical position in car- 
bon black, there is a possibility that 
domestic quotations will be boosted 
for the final six months of the year. 
(Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


du Pont B 


Additions to existing commitments 
are not suggested at this time, but 
maintenance of present positions in 
shares is fully justified ; approx. price, 
141 (paid and declared so far this 
year, $2.50). Earlier indications were 
that, as compared with the opening 
period, second quarter earnings would 
undergo a moderate recession. Chemi- 
cal demand, however, has not fallen 
off as expected; at the same time, 
seasonal influences (which normally 
make for a better second than initial 
quarter) have been asserting them- 
selves. Prospects now are that, in the 
current quarter, du Pont will equal or 
better first period result of $1.55 per 
share. (Also FW, Apr. 26.) 


Greyhound C+ 

Existing speculative positions in 
shares (now around 18) may be 
maintained, but additional commit- 
ments could be postponed at this time 
(ann. div., 80 cents). To those un- 
familiar with Greyhound’s operating 
pattern, first quarter earnings must 
have appeared unimpressive indeed. 
The fact is, however, that seasonal 
influences rule this situation. Thus, 
marked earnings improvement will be 
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witnessed in the current period and 
the year’s peak profits will come in 
the third quarter. Spurred by rate 
reductions and expositions on either 
side of the country, traffic should at- 


tain record levels in 1939. (Also 
FW, May 10.) 
International Harvester B 


Industry status and cyclical pros- 
pects justify continued retention of 
shares, now around 55 (ann. div., 
$1.60). Although company’s aggre- 
gate business has been running below 
year-ago levels, indications favor a 
change in the final six months of the 
current fiscal year. Sales declines, 
for one thing, have been narrowing 
during recent months. In addition, 
company’s new small tractor will be 
on the market this summer and this 
item is expeced to be a big contributor 
to revenues. But what is perhaps 
most important of all, prospects point 
to a higher level of farm income this 
year. (Also FW, Mar. 8.) 


Mueller Brass C+ 

Although not suitable for conserva- 
tive requirements, moderate holdings 
of shares may be retained in diversi- 
fied lists; recent price, 20 (1938 
divs., 25 cents). Unless there is a 
marked falling off of volume, earnings 
in the company’s current quarterly 
interval should continue their satis- 
factory pace. In the three months 
ended February, profit was equal to 
45 cents a share (compared with 1 
cent in the like 1938 period) and sales 
during March and April have been 
well maintained. Aside from im- 
proved demand for products, com- 


pany is benefiting from increased 
efficiency. (Also FW, Mar. 29.) 
Niagara Hudson Power Cc 


Recently quoated at 7, shares are 
suitable for retention, primarily as a 
long term speculation (1938 divs., 25 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


United Electric Coal............. $0.35 $0.45 
4 Months to April 30 
Amer. Colortype ..ccccccccscrccee D 0.58 D 0.77 


3 meee to April 30 
0.78 0.34 

3 Months to April 2 
0.46 * 0.63 


12 Months to March 31 
Amer. Light & Traction......... .54 1.6 
2.01 1.72 
New York Power & Light........ p11.29 p12.42 
Niagara Hudson Power........... 0.53 0.7 
Oklahoma Natural Gas............ 2.12 2. 
Pacific Gas & Electric........... 2.53 2.68 
0.66 1.31 
White Sewing Machine........... D 0.39 D 0.68 

6 Months to March 31 
Cities Service Power & Light.... pl7.42 p14.08 
D 0.44 0.15 

3 Months to March 31 
0.34 0.41 
Amer. Safety Razor.............. 0.39 0.43 
Amer. Zinc, Lead “& es D 0.06 D 0.11 
Andes Copper Mining............ 0.15 0.17 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S/S D 0.30 D 1.61 
Certain-teed Products ........... 0.41 D 0.48 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 0.02 0.12 
0.48 0.82 
0.05 0.06 
s D 0.55 D 0.96 
International Nickel ............. 0.62 0.66 
International Paper & Power...... D 0.63 D 0.70 
Niagara Hudson Power.......... 0.21 0.18 
D 0.13 0.07 
Pond Creek Pocahontas........... D 0.03 0.20 
Revere Copper & Brass.......... D 0.4 D 2.43 
Sharp & D 0.02 D 0.03 
b 0.20 b 0.08 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .......... 0.34 D 0.02 
D 0.04 D 0.29 
Western Union Telegraph......... D 0.78 D 1.03 
White Sewing Machine........... 0.0 D 0.29 


Amer. Power & Light.......cse0. 0.08 .60 
Internat. Mercantile Marine....... 
Standard Oil New Jersey......... 2.86 5.64 


b—Including Canadian affiliate. 
D—Deficit. 


p—Preferred stock. 
*—3 Months to April 4, 1938. 


cents). Barring a significant decline 
in general business, prospects are that 
earnings this year will better the 1938 
equivalent of 50 cents per share. As 
illustrated by first quarter results, 
this is expected to come about largely 
as a result of better control over costs 
and expenses. If current indications 
are borne out over subsequent 
months, the chances favor a higher 
dividend at the 1939 year-end . (Also 
FW, Apr. 12.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+ 
Shares (now around 30) represent 


one of the better situations in the 
utility group and are attractive for in- 
come purposes (ann. div., $2; yield, 
6.4%). Company’s net addition of 
meters in the first three months was 
more than double that of the like 1938 
period. Aside from improved indus- 
trial activity, the gain reflected higher 
residential construction and the in- 
herent growth characteristics of ter- 
ritory served. As a corollary—and 
despite the pressure of high costs 
and taxes—earnings are being main- 
tained at satisfactory levels and in- 
dications are that first half results 
will record improvement over year- 
ago levels. (Also FW, Apr. 12.) 


Reynolds Metals Cc 

Although additional commitments 
are not suggested, present holdings of 
shares need not be disturbed ; approx. 
price, 9. It is, of course, manifestly 
early to attempt an accurate appraisal 
of full year earnings. It can be ob- 
served, however, that with lower raw 
material costs and recent introduction 
of new labor saving machinery, profit 
margins have widened. From this 
paint of view, there is considerable 
reason to expect that 1939 profit will 
be well ahead of the 1938 figure. 
(Also FW, Apr. 12.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A 


Shares, recently quoted at 43, rep- 
resent one of the more desirable 
vehicles for long range representation 
in the oil industry (ann. div., $1 plus 
ext.) About a month ago, it was 
brought out that 1939 earnings were 
running under year-ago levels. But 
this fact has now apparently been 
awarded ample recognition in cur- 
rent prices for the stock. The signifi- 
cant feature here is that, by virtue of 
its preeminent status, company is in 
an excellent position to capitalize on 
indicated improvement for the final 
half of 1939. (Also FW, May 17.) 


WEEKLY TRENDS IN FOUR BASIC INDUSTRIES 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ] ELECT RIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION | 
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Government-Subsidized 
Strikes 


In recent years there has sprung up 
a new angle to the disputes which re- 
sult from differences of opinion be- 
tween employers and the labor 
unions. It is the financing of strikes 
out of the public funds, through mak- 
ing relief payments to the workers 
who are out on strike. In this man- 
ner, the Government is directly tak- 
ing sides in these disputes, and in 
effect is using the employers’ funds— 
which they have paid out in taxes— 
to wage war against them. 

Such a practice becomes particu- 


larly vicious when strikes resolve 


around what might be termed some 
strictly union matter—having nothing 
to do with wages, hours or working 
conditions. Too often have we been 
witnessing strikes which have been 
called merely to entrench some group 
of union leaders in power, to increase 
their hold over industries for their 
own personal gain and with no gain 
accruing to the workers themselves. 
Yet even in these cases, in numerous 
states workers whose union heads 
have called them out on strike are 
eligible for relief benefits. 

It is one thing to provide public 
support to persons who are willing to 
work, but can find no employment. 
But to extend support to workers 
who have jobs, and will not fill them, 
seems contrary to public policy. Es- 
pecially is this so when they are being 
supported in order that some individ- 
ual union official can further his own 
personal interests at the expense of 
the citizenry. 


Rules Need 
Changing 


Security underwriting houses are 
becoming increasingly concerned over 
the tendency of large corporate bor- 


rowers to go to the insurance com- 
panies for their needed funds, instead 
of utilizing the traditional machinery 
for placing securities with the general 
investing public. Not only has the 
practice been spreading, but only a 
week or so ago there occurred the 
largest piece of private financing yet 
placed: the $114.5 million Common- 
wealth Edison issue. 

Originally, it has been reported, it 
was planned to raise the money need- 
ed to refund the company’s outstand- 
ing 334s and 4s through the public 
sale of bonds, with most of the lead- 
ing underwriting houses in Chicago 
participating in the distribution. But 
after figuring up the costs of register- 
ing this huge piece of financing under 
the SEC, it was decided to place it 
with a limited group of insurance 
companies and thus avoid not only 
the expense but also all the red tape 
entailed in qualifying for a public 
offering. 

The result is that holders of the 
company’s 334 per cent and 4 per 
cent bonds find these high grade is- 
sues called in, and no opportunity ex- 
tended to replace them with the new 
securities. In addition, of course, the 
Chicago underwriting houses are de- 
prived of business which seems legiti- 
mately to belong to them. 

Few persons can blame the borrow- 
ing companies for obtaining their 
funds from the insurance companies, 
when this entails lower costs. Nor do 
the insurance firms seem to warrant 
censure for being willing to take 
prime investments directly from the 
borrowers. The fault obviously lies 
in the complicated procedure which 
has been set up in connection with 
registering security issues before they 
can be offered to the general public, 
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and sensible revision of the qualifying 
rules is clearly called for. The indi- 
vidual investor—whom the Security 
& Exchange Acts were designed to 
protect—would be the gainer. 


We Resort 
to Barter 


If Germany, in lieu of cash trans- 
actions, can exchange things she does 
not need for materials for which she 
has pressing use, why cannot we do 
likewise? That thought seems to 
have been adopted in certain Adminis- 
tration circles in connection with ef- 
forts to get rid of some surplus pro- 
duction, especially cotton and wheat. 

Negotiations seeking this end have 
already been started, by which we 
propose to trade with Great Britain 
some of the cotton and wheat upon 
which the Government has made loans 
in return for rubber and tin, which we 
could use in our defense program. 
If such a barter is arranged it is pro- 
posed to keep this cotton and wheat 
off the market in order not to com- 
pete with current production, and we 
would pledge ourselves to the same 
thing with the rubber and tin we 
would take in exchange. 

The ultimate success of this barter 
idea will depend largely upon whether 
those who engage in this swapping 
process can absorb these materials 
without disrupting their natural and 
free markets. If not absorbed, no 
matter how long they are held they 
will constitute a threat to their pro- 
ducers. It is a new experiment with 
us, and is accompanied by doubts re- 
garding its success. In connection 
with commodity surpluses that gov- 
ernments have taken over to help out 
the producers, we are reminded of 
Brazil’s experiment with coffee. She 
held it until she found out how use- 
less it was, then burned it and charged 
off the loss to experience—a sad one 
indeed. 
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Grocery Chains 
Meet New Conditions 


Consolidation programs and concentration upon larger and more 


profitable stores are proving effective aids to earning power. 


HE unwelcome distinction of the 

most unfavorable market record 
of any group of merchandising equi- 
ties in the years 1933-1937 goes by 
a wide margin to the grocery chain 
stocks. The other retail trade sub- 
divisions with the exception of the 
mail order shares were not outstand- 
ing market performers during that 
period, but many of the department 
stores and variety chains foilowed the 
general trend in the bull market of 
1935-1937. On the other hand, an 
index of five leading grocery chain 
stocks showed net losses in both of 
the best years of the recovery, 1935 
and 1936, and by March, 1938, had 
receded to a level considerably below 
the worst of 1932. 


Two Reasons 


There were at least two basic rea- 
sons for the long downward trend of 
grocery chain equities from 1934 
through 1937; first, changing rela- 
tions between wholesale and _ retail 
prices ; second, increases in taxes and 
other operating costs. In the de- 
pression years of the early 1930s, the 
spread between wholesale and retail 
food prices increased. As a result, 
net earnings per dollar of sales ad- 
vanced from about 3.5 cents in 1929 
to an average close to 3.9 cents for 
the years 1931-1933. In 1933, the 
trend turned in the other direction, 
and in 1934 and 1935, wholesale food 
prices advanced more rapidly than re- 
tail prices, reducing the profit ratio 
to about 2.7 cents per dollar of sales 
in the latter year. But despite the 
fact that the price spreads were much 
more favorable to the merchandiser 
in 1936 and 1937, profit margins con- 
tinued to decline, and in 1937 net op- 
erating earnings declined below 2 
cents per dollar of sales. ‘ 

The poor showing of the grocer 
chains in 1937 was attributable large- 
ly to substantial increases in labor 
costs and taxes. The grocery chain 


industry was particularly vulnerable 
to the effects of higher wages, the 
imposition of Social Security levies 
and increases in other tax burdens 
because, even under the more profit- 
able conditions prevailing in earlier 
years, their operating margins were 
much smaller than those of other di- 
visions of the merchandising business. 
Furthermore, because of the large 
number of units operated by the 
major grocery chains, they are es- 
pecially hard hit by discriminatory, 
sliding scale taxes based upon the 
number of stores controlled by any 
one company. Thus, indications that 
the rise in chain store operating costs 
may be leveling off (see article on 
variety chains, FW, May 10) have 
greater than average significance for 
this group. 

There have been other threats to 
the grocery chains, some of which 
have had an important effect upon 
earnings trends. The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which makes it illegal for 
manufacturers or wholesalers to 
make price discriminations in favor 
of large purchasers, like the anti- 
chain store tax bills adopted by some 
of the states, was intended to eradicate 
some of the competitive disadvantages 
of the independent stores. The ad- 
ministration of the Act up to the 
present time, however, indicates that 
it will have only a minor effect upon 
earnings of the efficiently operated 
chain organizations. Of much greater 
importance is the growth of com- 
petition. 

The number of independently 
owned stores banded together in “vol- 
untary chains” increased about 100 
per cent from 1929 to 1936. Per- 
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haps the most striking development 
is the growth of ‘‘supermarkets,” par- 
ticularly in densely populated areas. 
Established in low rent districts and 
dispensing with expensive services, 
the supermarkets attract a large vol- 
ume of business solely on the basis 
of price appeal ; because of large turn- 
over and low operating costs, they are 
able to operate profitably on a lower 
margin than the smaller neighbor- 
hood units. The number of such mar- 
kets is estimated to have grown from 
around 300 eight years ago to over 
5,000 at the present time. 


Supermarkets P 


. Although measures designed to 
meet this type of competition were 
adopted somewhat tardily, the prog- 
ress which has been made during the 
past two years affords some justifica- 
tion for a moderately constructive at- 
titude toward some of the grocery 
chain equities. Several of the larger 
chains—notably the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific, Kroger and Safeway—have 
established supermarkets of their 
own. The A. & P. accounts for 
substantially more than half of the 
total of approximately 1,500 super- 
markets now operated by the chains, 
but the trend in other organizations 
appears to be in the direction of con- 
centrating upon their larger stores 
and weeding out many of the small, 
unprofitable units. 

The most extensive revamping of 
a chain store system has been that 
which has been carried on during the 
past few years by Safeway Stores, the 
second largest grocery chain. Last 
year, 334 stores were closed and 172 
new units opened ; at the end of 1938, 
3,112 stores were in operation. The 
total number of units in the chain 
has declined sharply since 1932 as the 
company followed its policy of closing 
unprofitable stores, opening new units. 
in favorable locations, and modern- 
izing and enlarging many of the older: 
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stores to meet supermarket competi- 
tion. As a result, total sales volume 
expanded sharply through 1937; in- 
creases in average sales per store 
more than offset the decline in the 
number of units operated. 

Last year sales volume declined 
$13.6 million, but the closing of un- 
profitable wholesale divisions ac- 
counted for all of this decrease and 
more. However, because of improve- 
ment in general business conditions in 
the last half of the year and the bene- 
fits of the consolidation and modern- 
ization program, net earnings in- 
creased to $4.02 per share of com- 
mon stock, as against $2.62 per share 
in 1937. 

This obvious improvement is ex- 
pected to continue in 1939; retail sales 
are expected to reach a new record 
level in the six months ending in 
June. Furthermore, the heavy ex- 
penses involved in closing unprofit- 
able stores and shifting locations, 
which have been charged against cur- 


rent accounts, are expected to de- 
crease in importance as an earnings 
factor in 1939 and future years, as 
the company’s program is said to be 
about 90 per cent completed. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking, the 
third largest grocery chain (in re- 
spect to sales), has been following a 
similar program, consolidating small 
units into larger stores and opening 
supermarkets in large population cen- 
ters. The effects of this program are 
shown in a gain in net earnings for 
1938 ($2.04 per share against $1.54 
in 1937), reversing a downward 
trend which had continued without 
interruption since 1933. Some prog- 
ress along comparable lines has also 
been made by First National Stores, 
a large New England chain, which 
is expected to report improvement in 
earnings for the fiscal year ended 
March 31; the nine months statement 
showed net about equal to the like 
period of 1937. The Great A. & P. 
has not yet issued its report for the 


fiscal year ended February 28; this 
company does not make interim re- 
ports. A. & P. has suffered a dras- 
tic decline in earnings in recent years; 
even assuming considerable improve- 
ment in 1939, the stock appears amply 
valued. 

On the other hand, Safeway (37), 
Kroger (25) and First National (44) 
are conservatively valued in relation 
to current earnings, and afford good 
income return on the basis of estab- 
lished dividend rates. Possibilities of 
extension of the upward trend of 
earnings begun in 1938 are limited 
by the nature of the business, and 
potentialities of appreciation from 
current market levels are relatively 
circumscribed, despite the progress 
which is being made in individual 
situations through new merchandising 
policies. But the stocks offer attrac- 
tive yields, and are suitable for hold- 
ing in moderate amounts by investors 
who are chiefly concerned with in- 
come considerations. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XV [l—Understanding Odd Lot Orders 


HE execution of an odd lot order 
differs in no important respect 
from the treatment accorded to an 
order for a round lot, as outlined in 
the previous chapter, up to the time 
it is written out by the telephone 
clerk employed on the floor of the 
Exchange by the commission house. 
But instead of being given to the 
firm’s floor member for execution, it 
is sent to the correct trading post 
through the pneumatic tube system. 
There it is time-stamped by an em- 
ployee of the Exchange and hung on 
the clip assigned to the odd lot firm 
with which the commission house 
does business. After it has been ex- 
ecuted by one of the two associate 
brokers representing this firm at the 
post, a report is transmitted to the 
customer by a course the reverse of 
that followed by the order. 
Immediately upon receipt of an or- 
der, the odd lot broker marks on it 
the price of the last round lot sale. 
The odd lot order, if at the market, 
will be filled an eighth of a point 
above the price of the next round lot 
sale in the case of a buy order, an 
eighth below it for a sell order marked 


“long.” The stock is actually sold to 
the customer or bought from him by 
the odd lot firm. The differential of 
an eighth of a point represents the 
only source of income of the odd lot 
dealer, since he charges no commis- 
sion. The cost of Federal and State 
transfer taxes, ordinarily paid by the 
seller, is passed on to the purchaser 
of an odd lot by the dealers, since 
their expenses would be increased 
so enormously if this were not done 
that a higher differential would have 
to be charged. Even in 1938, a year 
of distinctly subnormal market ac- 
tivity, over 48 million shares of stock 
were sold by the odd lot dealers in 
blocks of less than one hundred 
shares. 

An odd lot buy order limited as 
to price is not executed until a round 
lot sale takes place at a price one 
eighth of a point or more below this 
limit; similarly, a limited odd lot sell 
order marked long is filled when a 
round lot sale occurs an eighth of a 
point or more above the limit. If the 
effective sale is the first transaction 
to occur after receipt of the order or, 
in the case of an open order, is an 


opening sale, the order is executed at 
the price of the round lot sale plus 
or minus the differential. Thus, an 
order to buy at 50 is executed at 48% 
if the next sale is 48. However, if an 
intervening sale had taken place at a 
price too high to permit execution 
of the order, the customer would pay 
his limit price or one point (half a 
point if the effective sale occurs at 
40 or below) more than the price of 
the effective sale, whichever is the 
lower. 

Thus, if a sale had taken place 
at 50 or above after receipt of the 
order and before the sale at 48, the 
order would have been filled at 49. 
If an intervening sale occurred at 
50 or above, an order to buy at 50 
would be executed at 50 on a sale 
at 4914. Sell orders work the same 
way; if an intervening sale takes 
place, the customer receives his limit 
price or one half point less than the 
price of the effective sale, whichever 
is higher, on sales at 40 or below. 
On sales at 40% or higher, he re- 
ceives his limit or one point less than 
the price of the effective sale, which- 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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WORLD 
COMPLETE INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Destre Specific Advice Quickly 


May 24, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


Little in near term outlook to enc ourage active accumulation of business 


cycle type of stock. But adequate justification exists for retention of 


sessions have seen stock prices 
rounding out a top and apparently embark- 
ing upon the technical readjustment whose prob- 
ability was outlined here a week ago. There has 
been nothing in the news which could be regarded 
as responsible for the reversal of direction. But 
neither has there been much which would serve 
as a basis for a resumption of a vigorous upward 
trend. 


HE three factors which have been the prin- 

cipal determinants of the course of the mar- 
ket have been the European situation, domestic 
politics and the state of business. In only one of 
these has any significant development appeared 
in recent weeks, and that is the growing chance 
for tax revision at the current session of Con- 
gress. But now, doubts have arisen as to whether 
any changes made in the tax structure will be 
sufficiently thorough going to offset other fea- 
tures of the political situation and engender a 
near-term turn in business activity. Although 
this Congress is not expected to agree to any 
further reform plans the Administration may have 
in mind, it is discouraging that needed changes 
in important New Deal legislation—such as the 
Wagner Act and the Wage-Hour Act—do not 
seem in early prospect. 


S for the European tension, this remains as 

a drag on sentiment despite the fact that 
actual outbreak of warfare would find industry 
in this country reaping substantial benefits from 
orders for needed munitions. But with rearma- 
ment proceeding at such a feverish pace in both 


good yielding income equities, and investment type preferreds and bonds. 


Great Britain and France, the chances that there 
will be no immediate conflict seem to increase 
from week to week. 


ENERAL business has continued its slow 
deterioration, although this much is com- 
forting: A number of lines ordinarily are re- 
ceding from their spring peaks at this time of 
the year anyway. And furthermore, a number 
of times in recent years we have witnessed the 
spectacle of business activity turning up sharply 
in the summer months following a disappointing 
performance during the first half of the year. The 
general situation at the present time affords good 
basis for the opinion that that will probably be 
the pattern this year also, although the pace of 
the upward movement remains to be determined. 


HERE is little in the current picture that 
Tt encourages active accumulation of the busi- 
ness cycle type of stock at the present moment, 
although the inflationary potentialities are such 
as fully to warrant representation in equities. As 
has been emphasized at numerous times in the 
past, however, equity holdings should be largely 
confined to the better sort of income issues, which 
are affording adequate yields and whose prospects 
indicate that good dividend rates will be main- 
tained. There is no dependable basis for attempt- 
ing to predict how far the current price correc- 
tion may carry, but the lack of preceding specu- 
lative excesses and the extremely low volume of 
brokers’ loans suggest that the market is not fac- 
ing a period of important liquidation —Written 
May 18; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


New Spending Program? 


Lacking a war involving this country, to re- 
vitalize industrial activity and take the voters’ 
minds off purely internal problems, the present 
Administration has doubtless given consideration 
to two courses of action during coming months to 
revive business prior to the elections and insure a 
victory in November of next year. One of the 
two courses which have been open has been a re- 
turn to orthodoxy: tax revision, modification of 
labor laws, and a generally cooperative attitude 
toward business instead of one of antagonism. 
Events of recent weeks suggest that the decision 
has been against that course. The other path still 
open is renewed resort to economic management 
with government spending as a basis. In any 
event, inactivity has never been one of the Presi- 
dent’s virtues. Thus, for the time being at least, 
it begins to look as though government spending 
for the third time will probably be embraced— 
despite the fact that it has been thoroughly dis- 
credited as a way to sound recovery. (Details on 
page 3.) 


Congressional Rail Aid: 


One piece of proposed railroad legislation that 
does seem to have fair chance of passage at the 
present session of Congress is embodied in the 
Chandler Bill. In brief, this bill in its present 
form would provide that a capital readjustment 
plan approved by the ICC and Federal Court 
would, if assented to by three-fifths of each class 
of creditors and three-fourths of all of them, 
become binding on the company and all the 
creditors and security holders. Because of the 
embodiment of a number of other conditions, it 
appears unlikely that this bill, if passed, will per- 
mit presently bankrupt roads to obtain dismissals 
of their Section 77 proceedings. In fact, bene- 
ficiaries now clearly in sight are confined to the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Lehigh Valley. (De- 
tails on page 4.) 


Farm Purchases: 


Opposition in the House to the record $1.2 
billion farm aid program will doubtless prove 
feeble, at best, and Congress is not likely to let 
stand in its way the President’s recommendation 
that additional taxes be raised to cover the in- 
crease from the budget figures. In other words, 
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farm purchasing power in the coming year 
promises to be materially above that of 1938— 
and may approach the $8 billion record of the past 
decade, registered in 1937. Despite its size, this 
payment to the farmers will not have the sharp 
effect on business that was seen from the Soldiers’ 
Bonus. The latter was paid out in a lump sum, 
and was spent almost as quickly. Farm payments, 
of course, will go out month by month. Never- 
theless, numerous lines should benefit from this 
“gentle rain of checks.” Farm implement com- 
panies will be in the forefront ; their current fiscal 
year ends October 31, too early for much of the 
benefit to show up in their next reports. Greater 
reflection will probably be seen in the figures for 
the year ended October, 1940. Mail order com- 
panies also will benefit, and material reflection 
here should be seen in current year statements. 


Foods: 


The average wholesale price of food products 
is currently about seven per cent below a year 
ago, reflecting a situation that especially favors 
the makers of foods which are sold at retail at 
relatively fixed prices. A sharp rise in the level of 
agricultural prices would adversely affect profit 
margins of a large number of companies in the 
food business, but under present conditions any 
such change does not appear in early prospect. 
Aggregate consumption, of course, does not vary 
greatly from year to year, and altogether the food 
industry seems in for another year of good earn- 
ings. An exception to this general statement may 
possibly be found in the case of the bread and 
biscuit bakers, who already are feeling the effects 
of rising wheat prices. 

Market Opinion: Even under the most favor- 
able conditions, few food company issues possess 
dynamic market potentialities. But the earnings 
stability which characterizes most companies in 
this field makes their shares attractive for income 
purposes. 


Grocery Chains: 


Until 1938, the trend of the grocery chains’ 
earnings in recent years was downward. Labor 
costs increased sharply, ordinary taxes mounted at 
an alarming rate, and discriminatory taxes were 
enacted by state after state. Furthermore, the 
new “supermarkets” sprang up all over the coun- 
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try to give the chains a new form of effective com- 
petition. Now, the worst of the climb in operat- 
ing costs seems to be over, the chains have opened 
up their own supermarkets, and in other ways 
have begun again to attract increasing patronage. 
These changes became apparent in 1938 earnings 
statements, and indications are that they will also 
be reflected in 1939 results. Although possibilities 
of continued extension of the gains are somewhat 
limited by the nature of the business, earnings 
prospects nevertheless are better now than they 
have been for a considerable number of years. 
(Details on page 13.) 

Market Opinion: Potentialities of market ap- 
preciation from current levels are relatively cir- 
cumscribed, although a number of the better chain 
grocery equities offer attractive yields and are 
suitable for investors interested chiefly in income. 


Copper: 


The statistical position of copper, as disclosed 
by the April figures recently released, leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Stocks of the red metal abroad 
showed a negligible increase of less than a thou- 
sand tons, and while they may be regarded as 
ample they have not attained unmanageable pro- 
portions. In this country, however, deliveries 
declined more than 8,000 tons from the March 
total to the lowest level witnessed since last June. 
Production of the refined metal was cut by only 
an approximately equal amount, and supplies in 
the hands of producers and refiners increased to 
332,513 tons. This total is equal to a 7.8 months’ 
supply at the latest monthly rate of demand and 
is the largest, both on this basis and in terms of 
tonnage, since July of last year. Under the cir- 
cumstances, significant improvement in copper 
prices does not appear to be in early prospect, 
even if demand improves, and some high cost 
properties may be temporarily shut down shortly. 

Market Opinion: Under present conditions, 


copper shares have little appeal for new purchases. 
Retention of moderate amounts of the best situated 
issues, however, might be warranted by their po- 
tentialities in the event of war or, looking further 
ahead, inflation. 


Machine Tools: 


The barometric index of machine tool orders 
experienced a sharp decline in April, carrying 
the figure down to 155.6, from 185.4 for March. 
Despite the recent drop, the figure remains above 
the January level of 150.8, and the three months’ 
moving average—which is usually regarded as of 
greater significance than the month-to-month 
movements—rose slightly. Regarding the extent 
of the preceding rise, the drop last month is not 
considered alarming in itself, although any con- 
tinued decline in coming months would cast a 
shadow on prospects of general business for sub- 
sequent periods. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Lumber Industry—Production attains new 1939 


high. 


Utility Earnings—May score 8-year peak in current 
quarter. 


Auto Sales—Rise above April; remain well ahead of 
year-ago levels. - 


Neutral Factors: 


Rubber—Export quota raised 5 points to 55% for 
third quarter. 


Carloadings—-To reflect return to more normal 
traffic trends incident to settlement of coal dispute. 
Negative Factors: 


Steel Industry—Operations continue decline. 
Washington—Clear cut policy lacking. 
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Comments on Recommended Issues 


Current Recommendations 


HE complete list of Current Recom- 
which previously appeared 
each week on this page, henceforth will ap- 
pear every other week. Any additions or 
deletions which occur in the meantime will 
be duly outlined, with reasons for the 
changes given. When the tabulation of 
recommendations is omitted, this page will 
be largely devoted to factual reports on pre- 
vious recommendations, such as appear here 
this week, and other analyses and discussions 
of subjects of investment interest. 


International Nickel: 


In the first three months of 1939, net income 
amounted to $9.5 million, equivalent to 62 cents a 
share. This contrasted with approximately $10.1 
million, or 66 cents a share, in the corresponding 
period a year ago. As compared with the $8.1 
million reported in the final three months of 1938, 
March quarter net scored an increase of 17 per 
cent. Coincident with release of these figures, 
Mr. Robert C. Stanley, chairman and president, 
called attention to the fact that use of nickel as a 
component of stainless steel was on the increase. 
According to Mr. Stanley, the usual nickel content 
of nickel-bearing stainless steels approximates 8 
per cent and their development as a market is 
obviously important. (Approx. price, 47.) 


Motor Wheel: 


Report for the March quarter shows a profit of 
$420,000, or 49 cents per share. In the similar 
period a year ago, operations resulted in a loss 
of $69,000. Total plant activity, at the present 
time, is estimated at around 55 per cent of the 
level in force during the peak manufacturing 
period of 1937. This is considered reasonably 
satisfactory in view of the fact that original equip- 
ment shipment of wheels and drums to passenger 
car builders has passed its spring peak. Demand 
from commercial vehicle builders, however, is 
holding at a relatively high level; this is also 
true of production of implement wheels for tractor 
manufacturers. Intensive production of oil burn- 
ers is expected to offset in considerable measure 
the usual dull period in wheel and drum activity. 
(Approx. price, 13.) 
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Sterling Products: 


For the three months ended March 31, company 
reported a net profit of $2.9 million, equivalent 
to $1.71 per share. This was an 11.1 per cent 
increase over the $2.6 million, or $1.54 per share, 
shown in the corresponding quarter of 1938. The 
March quarter result represented the best period 
earnings in company’s history and was presumably 
aided by better expense control. It is understood 
that demand for products is being well maintained 
and indications point to first half net in excess of 
the $2.77 earned in the like period a year ago. 
At the 1938 year-end, company acquired Sidney 
Ross Company, an organization with manufactur- 
ing and distributing facilities in South America. 
(Approx. price, 75; yield, 5%.) 


Superheater : 


For the March quarter, total net income ap- 
proximated $182,000, or 20 cents a share. This 
was more than double the profit of $74,000 
(equivalent to 8 cents a share) shown in the cor- 
responding three months a year ago. The result, 
which included some $5,270 profit on the sale of 
securities, was well in excess of general expecta- 
tions. Credit for the showing rests largely with 
the company’s diversification of activities. In 
addition to being the leading locomotive super- 
heater manufacturer, this organization also makes 
products for use in the electric light and power, 
oil refining and miscellaneous industrial fields. 
Together with company’s substantial investment 
account, this diversity of interests has been an 
important factor in maintenance of black opera- 
tions throughout the 1929-33 period. (Approx. 
price, 25.) 


Weston Electrical Instrument: 


Company reported a net income of $53,000 in 
the March quarter, equal to 24 cents per share of 
common stock. This compares with $57,000, or 
27 cents a share, in the corresponding period a 
year ago. On July 1, company will redeem 13,688 
shares of class A stock at $37.50 per share. This 
represents one-half of the currently outstanding 
amount of this issue. The class A stock is entitled 
to participate share for share with the common 
after the class A receives $2 per share per year 
and the common $1 per share per year. Based on 
the $2 annual payment, indicated dividend saving 
as a result of this redemption will approximate 17 
cents per share of common. (Approx. price, 14.) 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


HE market having fallen back around five points 

from its recovery high figure of a few weeks ago, 
attention has been riveted on the April 8 lows. Almost 
unanimously, technical students look for an early testing 
of these levels. At the present time, however, few of 
them are prepared to state that the industrials will pene- 
trate the 120-122 zone into new low territory for the 
year. Meanwhile, little comfort though it may afford, it 
might be observed that since the second week of April 
the days of heaviest volume have marked sessions of 
generally rising prices. 


S a market influence, virtual settlement of the coal 
strike fell flat. This was not entirely unexpected. 
Most statisticians had already predicted a neutral re- 
sponse from this development. Steel operations, they 
point out, would have fallen much faster if the coal short- 
age had really reached an acute stage. Ironing out of 
differences at this stage, therefore, was not particularly 
significant marketwise. Such encouragement as the bull 
side received from last week’s news was largely confined 
to Colonel Ayres’ prediction that a new bear market was 
not forthcoming. 


—— psychology reached something of a climax in 
investment circles recently when it was learned that 
Commonwealth Edison had refunded some $115 million 
of securities through private channels. Representing a 
record operation of its kind, the sale created a furore 
and came at a time when the SEC is studying financing 
of the direct-placement type. Socony-Vacuum is an- 
other company that will refund via the private road 
and many other corporations are contemplating like 


action. But it is understood that before — the SEC 
may act to restrict this practice. 


ae the business appeasement program apparently 
forgotten and with Congress giving evidences of 
going on another spending spree, it has been remarked 
that industry is holding up comparatively well under such 
discouraging circumstances. On the other hand, it has 
been brought out that the business structure is essentially 
sound. Inventories are in good shape, prices have been 
deflated and production-consumption relationships have 
been well maintained. 


| Dipriarsnsnae the hectic headlines of a month ago, 
the situation abroad has struck dead calm. Foreign 
activity in our markets is still a negative quantity and the 
Exchange Controls are having litle difficulty in holding 
sterling and francs within narrow limits. With quota- 
tions still bounding higher, Dutch guilders are an excep- 
tion. But activity here is now predicated on rumors that 
France will repay, rather than extend, a substantiak credit. 


N CONNECTION with Europe, there is one observa- 

tion worth mentioning. According to one source who 
is well known for his knowledge of foreign affairs, the 
Third Reich may soon make its next move. This con- 
clusion is based principally on the fact that Great Britain’s 
King and Queen are visiting American shores. With the 
monarch three thousand miles away, he says—and con- 
sidering the German Chancellor’s past timing of such 
matters—it would not be surprising to witness a move 
against Danzig and a coup in the Baltics.—IlVritten, 
May 17. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED MAY 16, 1939 
Shares -——Price—~ Net Shares -—Price— Net 

Stock Traded Open Last Change Stock Traded Open Last Change 

Chrysler Corporation ....... 73,400 70% 645% —5¥% Commonwealth Edison ...... 24,000 27% 27% 

err 63,300 395% 355% —4 Brooklyn Union Gas......... 22,800 20% 20% 

General Motors ............. 51,400 453% 41% —3% Greyhound Corporation...... 22,400 185% 17% 

41,600 4834 45% Hecker Products ............ 20,900 11% 1134 

General Electric ............ 39,300 353% 33 —2¥% Southern Railway ........... 20,800 1514 1334 

Montgomery Ward .......-. 32,800 48% 46% —1% Radio Corp. of America..?... 20,500 6% 6% 

New York Central........... 30,700 1514 14 —14% Republic Steel .............. 19,000 16% 1434 

Paramount Pictures ......... 27,900 8% Woolworth (F. W.).......... 18800 4434 43% 

Bethlehem Steel .........--- 27,000 57% 533% =%—-4% Anaconda Copper ........... 18,200 251% 23% 

Consolidated Edison, N. Y... 26,600 32% 30% $$ —2% Crane Company ............. 18,200 23% 21% 

24,500 7% United Corporation ......... 18,000 25% 2% 
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Valuable for 


Future 


Reference 


No. 183 The American Rolling Mill Co. | No. 186 Cannon Mills Company 
- Earnings and Price Range (RM) ,Farnings and Prite Range (CAM) 

Data revised to May 17, 1939 40 60 
Incorporated: 1917. Ohio. Business origin- 30 Data revised to May 17, 1939 45 
ally established 1899. ce Curtis Incorporated: 1928, North Carolina, as result 30 oO 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. Annual meeting: 10 PRICE RANGE of consolidation of nine long established 15 
Third Thursday in April. Number of sto.k- ° mills. Office: Kannapolis, N. C. Annual 0 
holders (March 31, 1939): Preferred, 9,713; SE + $4 meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number EARNED PER SHARE $6 
common, 32,868. ’ $2 of stockholders (April 1, 1939): about 4,200. Y $4 

conv. ($100 par )......... 450,000 shs 1931 "32°33 °34 36 ‘37 1938 Capital stock (no par)......... 087,800 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 "37-1938 

Common stock ($25 par)...... 2,869,560 shs 


*Callable at 105 through July 15, 1947, ete. Convertible into 2% shares of common 
through July 15, 1939; thereafter at a declining scale through July 15, 1947. 

Business: Eighth largest steel unit and second largest sheet 
maker; latter item accounts for about 70% of sales. The 
automobile industry takes about 25% of output. Company 
receives royalties on its continuous rolling process. 

Management: Able and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $41.8 million; cash, $9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.2-to-1. Book valye of common, $28.29 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid 1906-1931 and 1935- 
1937; none since. Preferred arrears as of April 15, 1939, 
$3.37% per share. 

Outlook: Company’s trade position appears secure and its 
progress should reflect trends affecting the industry as a 
whole. 

Comment: Both equities involve sizeable risks because of 
severe earnings fluctuations characteristic of steel producers. 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

ear 


_pnded: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.36 D$0.25 D$0.53 D$0.15 D$1.29 None 18%— 3 
1333 D 0.60 0.17 0.19 D0O.22 D 0.46 None 31%— 5% 
BOSE. cccsece 0.30 0.84 D035 D 0.29 0.50 None 28%—13% 
0.79 0.62 0.31 0.69 2.41 $0.30 3236—15% 
| a 0.34 0.68 0.89 0.82 2.73 1.9 37 —23% 
ee 0.80 1.50 0.79 D 0.54 2.55 2.00 454—15% 
D0.25 D036 D037 DO18 D1.16 Non 24%—13%% 

70.10 one one owe tNone $22%--12% 


~ *Based on average shares outstanding during each year. fIncluding approximately 
14 cents per share non-recurring income. {To May 17, 1959. 


No. 148 


. Earnings and Price Range (A) 
100 
Data revised to May 17, 1939 60 —— 
Incorporated: 1895, Montana. Main office: 40 
Anaconda, Mont.; other office, 25 Broadway, 20 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third () 
Wednesday in April. Number of stock- $4 
holders (December 31, 1938): 107,917. 1. este $2. 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $55,686,000 0 
Capital stock ($50 par) 8,674,338 shs ono $2 


1931 ‘32 "33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Business: Largest factor in the copper industry as both 
producer and refiner and occupies an important position as 
producer of lead, zinc, silver and other non-ferrous metals. 
Subsidiaries conduct fabricating operations. 

Management: Experienced in the industry. 

Financial Position: Sound. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $78.9 million; cash, $16.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.2-to-1. Book value, $58.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year from 1900 
to date except 1921-22 and 1932-35. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Political trends in Chile and Mexico are an im- 
portant factor since about two-thirds of company’s output 
come from these countries. Company enjoys a firmly estab- 
lished competitive position and earnings are influenced mainly 
by demand and price factors in the domestic and foreign 
copper markets. 

Comment: The stock is an actively traded equity, subject to 
the wide fluctuations which characterize business cycle issues. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOGK: 


TYear's 

Ss. waned: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.19 $0.16 0.22 None 17%—10 
0.27 0.33 $0.31 $0.38 1.29 None 0 
. ae 0.32 0.35 0.47 0.69 1.83 $1.25 55%—28 
0.98 1.22 0.90 0.52 3.62 69%—24% 
Sa 0.28 0.19 0.19 0.44 1.10 42%—21 
0.43 ‘ $0.25 t36%—20% 


*Not available. {Before depletion. May 17, 1939. 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of towels; 
accounts for about 50% of total domestic production. From 
60 to 70% of annual sales are derived from this division, 
the balance from sheetings, pillow cases, gray goods, blankets, 
yarns, tire fabrics, and other miscellaneous items. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $20.5 million; cash, $3.1 million; marketable 
securities, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 7.7-to-1. Book 
value of stock, $38.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted since formation in 1928, 
though at irregular rates, with occasional extras. 

Outlook: Well established position in the towel field helps 
to sustain income although net earnings are affected by cot- 
ton price fluctuations. Company is expected to continue its 
satisfactory record which always has been better than the 
average of the industry. 

Comment: Though the capital stock embodies the funda- 
mental risks of textile issues, its record places it high in the 
business man’s risk category. 


Years ended Dec. -‘aig 934 1937 


Earned per share.. $307 $260 $3.31 $2.26 

Dividends paid .... 1.10 1.90 2.50 4.00 1.50 1.50 *$0.50 
Price Range: 

35% 38% 40% 68% 61% 42 * 34% 

14 28% 30 37 28 21 * 29% 


To May 17, 1939. 


No. 188 Curtis Publishing Company 


oearnings and Price Range (CPC) 


Data revised to May 17, 1939 1 


Incorporated: 1914, Pa., successor to an 1891 60 
company. Office: Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 40 PRICE RANGE 


meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Num- 20 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 


Preferred, 13,295; common, 5,466. 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None $2 
stock, $7 cum. (no 
1. DEFICIT PER GHARE $4 
pat) 1931 ‘32 33 ‘34 “35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


~ *Callable at $120. 


Business: Publishes the Saturday Evening Post (weekly), 
and Ladies Home Journal and Country Gentleman (monthly). 
Late in 1938, issued Jack & Jill, new juvenile magazine. 
About 80% of gross income is derived from sale of adver- 
vertising space. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $26 million; cash, $6.8 million; marketable securities, 
$19.2 million. Working capital ratio: 6.1-to-1. Book value of 
preferred, $37.84 a share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing on common since 1932.  Pre- 
ferred dividends omitted in 1933, paid irregularly thereafter; 
arrears as of July 1, 1939, $16.75 per share. 

Outlook: Maintenance of high circulation volumes is in- 
dicated, but sales of advertising will continue to reflect com- 
petition from increased number of magazines which have 
grown into the large-scale circulation class. 

Comment: Both classes of stock represent speculative com- 
mitments in the publishing group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RESORD AND PRICE OF COMMON: 

Price Rang 

Mar. 31 June 20 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends High 
$0.76 $0.26 D$0. 1 $1.00 


ended: 


*To May 17, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, see page 30) 
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United Light 
& Power’s 
President 
William G. 
Woolfolk 


—— 


ATIVE 

of Georgia 
... graduate 
of Sheffield 
Scientific 
School of Yale University . . . started 
as independent consulting engineer in 
Chicago in 1914; organized own firm 
in 1923. . . became identified with 
public utility industry in 1932, first as 
president of Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany and Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company . . . director of American 
Light & Traction Company since 
1933... recently elected president of 
United Light & Power and its sub- 
sidiaries: United Light & Railways, 
Continental Gas & Electric and 
American Light & Traction . . . faced 
with the problem of drafting a re- 
capitalization and simplification plan 
for this large utility holding company. 
Favorite sports: golf and hunting. 
Father : one daughter. 


—Hayes 


United 
Carbon’s 
President 


Oscar Nelson 


ORN in 

H vena, 
Sweden... 
son of a farmer 
...came to 
America at 20 years of age after being 
educated in Swedish public schools 
... first job in Pennsylvania lumber 
mill. . . merged 15 companies to or- 
ganize United Carbon Company in 
1925, becoming its first vice-presi- 
lent; elected president the following 
year; in that capacity ever since... 
‘old 34 million pounds of carbon black 
in 1925; last year 128 million pounds 


—Cont’l 


Studebaker 
Sales 


SOAR! 


Studebaker’s March business 


was 2'3 times ahead of last March 
--- and business for April, 1939 was 
almost 3 times that of April, 1938! 


up, week by week, 
to a stronger, sounder 
position in the automotive in- 
dustry ... that’s the Studebaker 
record to date for 1939! 


During the month of March 
this year, only a few of Stude- 
baker’s tremendously popular 
new low-priced Champion 
models were available to the 
public. Yet Studebaker factory 
sales in March this year ex- 
ceeded those of last March 
more than times! 


Studebaker’s April factory 
sales of Presidents, Command- 
ers and Champions were almost 
three times greater than last 
April. And state registration 
figures for new Studebakers are 
steadily increasing, as a result 
of insistent public demand for 
Studebaker’s remarkable new 
6-cylinder Studebaker Cham- 
pion—the sensational improve- 


ment in lowest price Cars that 
is selling for as little as $660, 
delivered, at the factory. 


New Studebaker Champion 
scores big success! 


Dealer orders for this new 
Studebaker Champion—the 
new quality car in the lowest 
price field—far exceed Stude- 
baker factory production facil- 
ities. Automotive experts, news- 
paper editors, magazine com- 
mentators and business leaders 
all acclaim the instant success 
of this new Studebaker Cham- 
pion as an encouraging busi- 
ness sign. 


To every observant person, 
Studebaker’s remarkable prog- 
ress this year is convincing 
proof that Studebaker’s virile 
independence, as exemplified 
by the new Champion, is an in- 
fluential force for the good of 
the entire motor car industry. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
Established 1852... World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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. . . total assets, initial balance sheet 
in 1925, $11.8 million; now, $30.2 
million . . . company has never failed 
to show an operating profit. Not ac- 
tive in sports, as all spare time is 
spent with hobby: farming and cattle 
raising. Father: three sons and a 
daughter. 


N. Y. S. E.’s 
Vice- 
President 
Eugene M. 
Lokey 


ON of an 

Alabama 
school teacher - 
. . . graduate, 
Howard Col- —Karkjien 
lege, Birmingham . . . first job: cub 
reporter on Alabama Ledger ., . later 
a reporter on newspapers in Savan- 
nah and Atlanta, Georgia . . . came 
to New York in 1923 to work on the 
old Munsey Herald, which became 
the New York Herald-Tribune ; later 
joined The New York Times staff; 
a contributor to THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp . . . made director of public 
relations of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in June, 1935, following elec- 
tion of Charles R. Gay as president 

. also acted as assistant to the 
president of the Exchange until ap- 
pointed as vice-president in charge of 
the Department of Public Relations 
by the Exchange’s first paid presi- 
dent, William McC. Martin, Jr., last 
March. Favorite sport: fishing. 
Hobby : extensive reading, despite the 
fact that he scans the financial pages 
of all of the country’s leading news- 
papers. Father: a son and a 
daughter. 


Bond Market Digest 


S. GOVERNMENT  obliga- 
e tions continued their advance 
to new highs, in contrast with the 
lower grade divisions of the market, 
most of which reversed the trend 
toward recovery shown in the preced- 
ing week. A few medium grade 
utilities made small gains, but in the 
more speculative divisions of the 
lower grade market fairly sizeable 
losses were the rule, especially among 
the rails. 


Finance Company Bonds 

The attraction of low cost bank 
loans is rapidly reducing the avail- 
able supply of a type of high grade 
investment media which has achieved 
widespread popularity among institu- 
tions and other conservative investors 
in recent years—finance company 
debentures. All of the three largest 
instalment finance companies have 
called substantial amounts of their 


short and medium term obligations. . 


Commercial Investment Trust re- 
deemed $35 million of its debenture 
34s, 1951, on April 15, and Com- 
mercial Credit Company will retire 
all of its outstanding debenture 234s, 
1942 (also in the amount of $35 mil- 
lion), on July 6. Last week, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation an- 
nounced its intention to redeem the 
entire $50 principal amount of its 
debenture 3s, 1946, on August 1. In 
all these instances, arrangements have 
been made for bank loans to provide 
the funds needed for retirement of 


BOND REDEMPTIONS AND CALLS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Babbitt Bros. Lands, Inc. (Ariz.) 

$60,000 June 6,’39 
Beech Creek Coal & Coke Co. 

67,000 June 1,’39 
Brown Hotel Co. (Louisville) 

32,650 June 1,’39 
Cincinnati (City of) Soe Sou. 

Ry. const. ref. 4s, 1959....... 750,000 July 15,’39 
Commercial Credit Co. 2%4s, 1942 Entire July 6,’39 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 

Entire June 15,’39 
Connecticut Railway & 

Co. Ist & ref. 4%s, 1951..... 115,000 July 1,’39 


Consolidated Hotels a (Los 
Angeles) extd. 1st 6%s, 1940.. Entire May 1,’39 


Container Corp. of America Ist 
64,500 June 15,’39 


Dierks & Coal Co. Ist 


Entire June 1,°39 

Entire Aug. 1,°39 
McCloud River Lumber Co. Ist 

& coll. tr. A 5s, 1948........ Entire July 1,'39 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Newport Gas & Light Co. Ist 
$10,000 June 1,’39 
Northern Oklahoma Gas Co. lst 


Ohio Leather Co. conv. 5s, 1946 Entire May 1,’39 
Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land of 


Philadelphia 3%s, 1942...... Entire June 1,’39 
Portland General Electric Co. 

163,000 June 9,’39 
Power Securities Corp. coll. tr. 

American ser. 68s, 1949....... 49,000 June 1,’39 
Puget Se Telephone Co. Ist 


Entire July 1,°39 
Texas phen University Sta- 
dium Association 2nd 6s, 1940 Entire June 1,’39 
Virginian Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Charleston W. Va. 3s, 
Entire June 1,'39 
Navigation Co. Ist 
GB, Entire May 1,’39 
Washington-Youree Hotel Co., 
Inc. (Shreveport, La.) Ist 5s, 
30,115 June 1,’39 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
“ | 


75 


1932 ‘33 "34°35 "36 1938Jan. Feb.Mar. Apr. May June July 
1939 


the debentures. Despite the low 
coupons carried by finance company 
bonds, substantial savings can be ob- 
tained from these refinancing opera- 
tions, as the large installment credit 
companies are able to obtain bank 
loans at very low rates. GMAC has 
obtained a five-year bank loan of $50 
million at 1%4 per cent; similarly low 
rates were obtained by CIT and Com- 
mercial Credit. The GMAC 3s, 
which will be redeemed at 102%, 
sold as high as 107% earlier in the 
current year. This company’s 3%s, 
1951, and Commercial Credit 3's, 
1951, are currently quoted about 1% 
points above their respective call 
prices, indicating that the market 
does not anticipate early retirement of 
these obligations. 


Columbia Gas 5s 

Refunding of Columbia Gas & 
Electric’s 5 per cent debentures is a 
long term rather than a near future 
probability, despite recurrent reports 
of refinancing plans. The company’s 
credit is good, fixed charges have 
been covered by a wide margin in all 
recent years, and earnings showed 
substantial improvement in the first 
quarter of 1939. Although refunding 
prospects have been aided by the 
progress which has been made toward 
settling the company’s problems with 
the SEC under the Public Utility 
Act, developments in the pipe line 
controversy have taken an unfavor- 
able turn, and the flotation of new 
securities will probably have to await 
a final determination of Columbia Gas 
& Electric’s relations with Columbia 
Oil & Gasoline Corporation and Pan- 
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handle Eastern Pipe Line Company. 
The Department of Justice is suing 
for dismissal of the consent decree 
affecting Panhandle Eastern, stating 
that Columbia Gas and its subsidiary, 
Columbia Oil, had failed to work out 
a voluntary plan for relinquishing 
control of the pipe line company, and 
seeking “‘a determination of all the 
issues through full litigation.” The 
company is expected to enter a strong 
defense of its actions under the con- 
sent decree, and considerable time 
may be required to obtain a final 
judicial determination of the complex 
questions involved. In the meantime, 
the position of the various issues of 


| debenture 5s appears reasonably se- 


cure, and retention of holdings (cur- 


rent prices around 102) is warranted. 


Cudahy Packing 354s & 4s 

Most meat packing bonds have 
shown a firm tone recently, including 
the Cudahy issues (recent prices: 
first 334s, 95; debenture 4s, 88). De- 
spite recent improvement, the Cudahy 
bonds are selling 2 to 3 points below 
their 1939 tops. This concern re- 
ported losses in both 1937 and 1938 
fiscal years; the latter period was a 
poor one for the industry generally, 
because of large inventory losses, but 
the other large packers realized good 
profits in 1937. Recurrent droughts 
in areas in which Cudahy’s plants are 
located have adversely affected opera- 
tions. Prospects for the current fiscal 
year appear more favorable but, in 
common with other meat packing con- 
cerns, the results for the 12-months 
period ending next October will de- 
pend to a large extent upon the trends 
of meat and by-product prices and 
their effects upon inventory valua- 
tions. The Cudahy bonds are con- 
sidered satisfactory for holding as a 
part of diversified bond lists, although 
they will not be entitled to a strictly 
high grade rating until there is more 
definite indication of restoration of 
the company’s formerly impressive 
earning power. 


Stocks in Packages 


EVERAL New York Stock Ex- © 


change firms have inaugurated a 
plan whereby for a certain given sum 
the investor can purchase a block of 
stocks. The idea is not a new one, 
though it is the first time that the 
Exchange has approved it. Years ago 
the late Archie Andrews, a typical 
promoter of the old school, undertook 


LVames tn the 
Edward J. Engel 


(See Cover) 


AILROAD presidents come and 
go—but not often. The selection 
of Edward J. Engel as president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
marks only the fourth chief executive for 
this largest U. S. road since it was char- 
tered in 1863. His predecessors, Ed- 
ward P. Ripley, William B. Storey and 
Samuel T. Bledsoe, were all outstanding 
railroad men. It was under these lead- 
ers that Mr. Engel received his tutelage. 
In the choice of a man who has grown 
up with the Santa Fe System, the direc- 
tors have followed the precedents set by the election of his 
former bosses. 

It was almost forty years ago to the date that Mr. Engel, 
son of an Ohio carpenter, joined the road as a stenographer 
following his graduation from business school. Starting in 
the purchasing department, he soon attracted the attention of 
the then President Ripley who transferred him to the execu- 
tive offices. A rapid rise followed: chief clerk (1903), assistant 
to the president (1910), vice-president (1918) and executive 
vice-president (1935). 

Mr. Engel’s experience with the Santa Fe is a practical 
history of the system. When he joined the road in 1899 it 
had just been reorganized following foreclosure. Then it 
operated around 6,500 miles of track—today over 13,500 miles 
are in the system and the road has become one of the largest 
operators of bus and truck service between Chicago and Cali- 
fornia. During this period the carrier’s assets rose from about 
$370 million to almost $1.3 billion. 

The man whose responsibility it will be to maintain this 
record is one who has not only demonstrated untiring ability 
as an executive but also an unsurpassed knowledge of the 
road’s territory and organization. While trained in the “old 
school” of railroading, Mr. Engel has none the less kept abreast 
of modern methods—his practical hobby, for instance, is 
amateur movie photography and he has accumulated quite 


—Finfoto 


a collection of pictures taken in his travels around the system. 


similarly to sell blocks of securities and 
for a time was doing a good business, 
until his standing created such un- 
favorable notice he was compelled to 
abandon the plan. In principle this 
method of selling securities has con- 
siderable merit to recommend it, and 
if conditions were more favorable in 
all probability it would be meeting 
with success, for these packages of 
securities can be so arranged as to 
meet the requirements of the individ- 
ual investor’s available capital. 
What is represented in these pack- 
ages is an investment trust created 


for the individual under his control. 
He can hold, buy, sell and replace 
securities in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his judgment. Another ad- 
vantage accruing to the investor is 
that he has only a single overhead 
expense, the brokerage fees involved 
in the purchase of the securities or 
in their sale. When the market 
broadens under increased investment 
demand, the popularity of stocks in 
packaged form will expand. To pro- 
tect the investor the business should 
be confined to Stock Exchange mem- 
bers and their affiliates. 
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WHERE FLUIDS FLOW 


CRANE-EQUIPMENT 
CONTROLS THEM 


T> The tub in which you draw 


“radiators that bring you 


/ your morning bath—the 


warmth and comfort—the pipe 
lines of America’s industries, large 
and small, carry the name Crane 
—wherever fluids flow, be it water, 
steam, air or gas, you will find 
Crane valves and fittings, Crane 
plumbing and heating equipment, 
controlling them. 

On power lines, on process lines, 
on plumbing and heating lines— 
Crane materials are recognized as 
standard quality equipment. 

How well Crane-Equipment does 
this job is testified to by the repu- 
‘tation Crane has for satisfactory 
service to industry dating back 
more than eighty years. 


CRANE 


CRANECO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING « HEATING « PUMPS 


New-Business 


NOTE that Columbia Pictures’ 
1939-40 production schedule 
calls for a budget at least $5 million 
higher than any in its history—with 
this largest spending program, it is 
noted that the leading feature will be 
“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.” 
.. . Willys-Overland may not be con- 
tent to continue featuring a small 4- 
cylinder car—a 6-cylinder model 
might be added to its 1940 series. 
. General Outdoor Advertising 
will sell the advertising space which 
will surround the new “Telesign,” the 
neon newspaper—plans would place 
these giant news bulletins on the 
main thoroughfares of all important 
cities. . . . Gotham Silk Hosiery has 
tradenamed its new _ scandal-foot 
stocking the ‘“Nude-But-Nice’—it 
was created for the open-toe shoes to 
give the “no-stocking-at-all” look. ... 
Freeport Sulphur and Texas Gulf 
Sulphur would be the beneficiaries of 
the development of the new plas- 
ticized sulphur roads—early tests 
prove that sulphur is a better binder 
for brick roads... . Fred L. Myers 
& Son lists 85 different ways of serv- 
ing Jamaica rum in its latest booklet 
of recipes—four pages are also de- 
voted to rum in history, song and 
verse. 


GROCERIES 


success of its film developing 
department has started Kroger 
Grocery & Baking further afield— 
the chain is now adding candid 
cameras and carrying cases to its line 
of groceries. . . . Newest word in the 
building industry is “Glastone”—this 
is the fire-proof and moisture-proof 
structural brick perfected by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford through integrating 
colored glass with concrete. ... Union 
Oil of California uncovers a new ap- 
peal to tourists in the gift of scenic 
postcards to mail to the folks back 
home—another feature of the com- 


pany’s anti-knock service? ... The 


‘By C1. Weston Smith, 


“Radiomarine” division of R. C. A, 
is preparing a new ship-to-shore gift 
service, similar to “flowers-by-tele. 
graph’’—under the plan many kinds 
of gifts could be sent to a steamship 
passenger at sea, via radio. . . . The 
smallest and thinnest round watch 
ever manufactured in the U. S. will 
soon be introduced by Waltham 
W atch—it will be smaller than a dime 
and over 10 per cent ‘thinner than 
any other American-made timepiece, 
. . Crocker-Wheeler can claim the 
widest distribution for its ‘Toast- 
O-Lator” of any toaster, accom- 
plished in the shortest period of time 
—in five months this newest toaster 
has assembled 170 jobbers serving 
thousands of retailers from coast to 
Cons... .. 


HE new “Camel” cigarette 

campaign of Reynolds Tobacco 
upsets the “blindfold test” idea with 
the challenge of “Seeing Is Believ- 
ing!”—the claim is that “Camels” 
burn 25 per cent slower and hold their 
ashes better than other brands. . 
Perhaps Union Carbide may next en- 
ter the motion picture film field—ts 
“Vinylite” plastic has been applied 
successfully in making movie film that 
will neither explode nor turn brittle 
with age. . . . White Motor has or- 
dered 4,500 engines of the air-cooled 
“Franklin” type for its new ‘White 
Horse” truck—this is said to be the 
first truck to utilize an airplane-type 
motor... . Monsanto Chemical is in- 
troducing a line of plastic golf tees 
under the tradename “Plas-Tees”— 
the tees are available in several pastel 
colors to match sweaters, sox or con 
plexions. . Up from Florida 
comes the report that the Holzcker 
Company has developed a process fot 
making resin plastics from orange. 
lemon and grapefruits peels—all 
which may be said to enhance the 
prospects for the garbage industry. 
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Business Outlook 


FORBES Magazine Announces 


Quarterly 


Plans During These Trend-Disrupting Times! 


—---------------- Fill in and Mail Today ----------------— 


Beginning with the June 15 issue of FORBES, an 
eminent group of Business Economists has agreed to 
forecast the outlook for business for each quarter. The 
very men our successful industrial, commercial and 
financial organizations retain and depend on for accurate 
forecasts of the economic future will depict for FORBES 
readers the trend they expect business to take during the 
next three months. They will tell exactly what factors to 
keep your eye on to detect trends as they are developing. 

In this same June 15 FORBES, business leaders will be 
polled on whether they expect business for the Third 
Quarter of 1939 to be: (1) Much better; (2) Somewhat 
better; (3) The same; (4) Somewhat worse; (5) Much 
worse—compared with a year earlier in the following 14 
basic industries: Automobiles, Chemicals, Clothing, 
Construction, Food, Machinery, Non-Ferrous Metals, 
Oil, Public Utilities, Railroads, Retailing, Rubber, Steel, 
Textiles. 

Use these revealing Business Outlook Polls as a guide to 
your own business and investment plans for the third 
quarter of 1939. 


Special Introductory Offer to FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FinanciaL Readers: 


ing the first of the unique Quarterly Business Outlook will pay $2 upon receipt of bill. 


Polls will be printed to fill orders on hand on publica- 
tion date. Special trial subscription offer of 16 issues for 
$2 gives you an opportunity to study and use three 
Quarterly Outlook Polls and then decide whether you 


wish continued service. 


No need to send any money now unless you prefer. : ‘a 
Bill will be rendered after you receive the June 15 issue Position... ... 
of FORBES. Simply fill in and mail convenient order 


form at right. 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America. 


Polls 


To Help Guide Your Business and Investment 


Send me FORBES twice each month for the next 16 issues beginning 
with the June 15 number featuring the first of your Quarterly Business 
Only enough copies of the June 15 FORBES featur- Outlook Polls. Check choice: FT] Enclosed is $2, payment in full. 
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INVESTORS DOUBT 


Get More Information—Others Profit 
by These Books and Charts—Will You? 


"IF INFLATION COMES" (1937) by Roger W. Babson, author of “Investment 
Fundamentals." Countless investors have been put off their guard about inflation 
because, in the face of numerous warnings, it has exerted so little influence on 
common stock prices to date. But how can we escape Inflation and the conse- 
quences of continued deficit financing by the Government on a stupendous scale? 
What are the “cyclone warnings’ of inflation? What are the safe hedges? 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts, plotting each year's High & Low of 252 
stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly Dow-Jones Averages for 18 years........ $25.00 
June issue ready this week........ $3.00 (Sample charts and list of 201 stocks, free) 
(Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for only $8.50) 


“1117 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (latest 1939 edition), reprints all revised Facto- 
graphs as they appeared in Financial World, Sept. 22, 1937, to Jan. 25, 1939, with 
complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help decide which stocks 
to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
nearly 300 N. Y. Curb. More information in condensed form than two 500-page 
books. 280 pages, paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 
Factograph Manuals, issued about every 3 or 4 months, for only $7.50; saving $7.90.) 


“THE STOCK PICTURE" (Revised to May I, 1939)—A Portfolio of 800 Monthly 
Charts—each chart 21s x 34 inches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each chart plots 
Monthly High and Low Prices from Jan. I, 1932, to May |, 1939. A valuable 
aid in studying past performance and probable future price trend of each stock. 
Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for one year's charting service or $10.00 for 
June issue of "THE STOCK PICTURE," in flexible leatherette binder. 
(Ask for sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted) 


"HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN GOVERNMENT BONDS" (1939) by S. F. Porter. 
A positive revelation to investors who have long overlooked the unusual oppor- 
tunities for profit in trading in Government securities. How to do it, ‘free riding," 
arbitraging, factors affecting price movements in this market, etc., 252 pages, $3.00 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (1930 revised) by Frederic Drew 
Bond, author of "Success in Security Operations." Practical knowledge of the 
factors that alternately enhance and depress stock prices. "Best book yet written on 
stock speculation,” said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of special interest: Floating Supply, 
Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of the Market, Speculative Tactics, 


and Psychology of Speculation. 211 pages... ... $2.50 
(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 


“PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 Revised) defines 
clearly most of the business and stock market terms you run across in your financial 


FREE !—— Ask for List of 150 


j "Books for Investors''—Free 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 

Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


“Intelligent Investment Planning’ 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary to 
successful investing: 48 pages, 


paper cover 50c; or FREE with Financial World 
all book orders of $3.00 or more: Book Shop 


sent in next thirty days. 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 


Concluded from page 2 


the Federal Government at the ex- 
pense of the states directly affects in- 
dustry. A dire picture is given of 
the probable final results of this policy 
of encroachment upon industry: It 
tends to create the very rich fascist 
type on the one hand and a mass of 
people satisfied with the dole on the 
other hand; and ultimately it will 
eliminate the middle class of smaller 
business, the highly paid managers 
and artisans who usually represent 
real democracy. During this process, 
while all values are in flux, industry 
and business of course are hesitant 
and lack the confidence needed to em- 
bark upon new ventures. 


THE WAVE PRINCIPLE 


A hitherto unknown phenomenon, particu- 
larly useful to traders and investors, is 
disclosed in a comprehensive treatise. 


Two classes of service are available: 
1. Educational 
2. Forecasting 
For particulars write or phone 
R. N. ELLIOTT 


25 Broad Street—New York 
HAnover 2-7887 


c 


FORECASTING HITLER 


On March 11th, TECHNIGRAPHICS warned clients of 
Hitler’s imminent warlike moves 4 days in advance, and 
imperatively called for liquidation at the 151 level— 
within two points of the top. 

The next 3 bulletins of ‘“TECHNIGRAPHICS” reveal- 
ing current market conditions and presenting definite 
commitment advices, will be sent you as a Trial on 
receipt of $1. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by Kelsey Statistical Service 
One Wall Street New York 


SPENDING PROGRAM? 


Continued from page 4 


it in July, 1933. The underlying 
strategy of this approach was eco- 
nomic management with government 
spending as the cornerstone. This 
spending so far has been effected by 
way of public building, boondoggling, 
the soldiers’ gratuity, bounties and 
valorizations to agriculture, and loans 
for family unit construction. All 
channels mentioned above, save that 
of the bonus to soldiers, still lie open, 
and several new routes are now un- 
der discussion—loans to small busi- 
ness, distribution under the social se- 
curity laws, and national rearmament 
(railroads, utilities, industrial plants). 
Also, there is the gold yet to be spent 
and the President still has the au- 
thority to print $3 billion of irre- 
deemable paper currency. 

When Mr. Harry Hopkins some 
months back was moved into the De- 
partment of Commerce, it was gen- 
erally believed that Mr. Roosevelt 
at long last was going to give ear to 
the needs of the business community. 
Indeed, a considerable energy in that 
direction was witnessed. Mr. Hop- 
kins made several addresses of dis- 
tinct promise, outstanding business 
leaders were consulted, and no less 
personages than the President and 
his Treasury Secretary alluded to 
taxes in a way that encouraged hope. 
Then Mr. Hopkins was taken sick, 
the war tension arose to switch Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attention to other mat- 
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ters, and in the confusion surround- 
ing these developments the economic 
planners, on most recent evidence, 
caught the President’s interest again. 
For the moment, therefore, it looks 
as though government spending, de- 
spite the fact that such method has 
been discredited as a way to sound 
recovery, for the third time is going 
to be embraced. 

In any event, inactivity or “rust in 
use” has never been one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s virtues. It may therefore 
be assumed that any continuing re- 
cession in the European war threat 
will be followed by something con- 
crete out of the White House in the 
direction of more active business for 
the vital political months ahead. In 
this connection it must not be forgot- 
ten that Mr. Roosevelt took over the 
country in March, 1933, at rock bot- 
tom prices, with every advantage for 
the restoration of prosperous business 


Our Many 


ERE we in an orthodox eco- 

nomic cycle, long before this we 
could have been well on the way to 
substantial recovery. It is plain that 
we have the yeast and the flour out of 
which business stimulation could be 
kneaded if we could only apply our- 
selves seriously to this work. 

But for some reason, about which 
there is no mystery, except the source 
of our indecision, we just cannot find 
the right process to bring about the 
upturn of industrial activities of which 
we are capable. Instead, we find our- 
selves mentally bogged in a mesh of 
uncertainty and this has produced a 
spirit of carping criticism, blaming 
everybody and everything for our pre- 
vailing mood of discontent. 

If it is not the European tension 
resulting from the dictators’ desire to 
change their territorial maps that has 
dampened our own business fires, 
then it must be the lack of the prom- 
ised appeasement by the Government. 
The reasons why we seemingly can- 
not get anywhere could be extended 
indefinitely. 

Yet all these influences can be 
considered psychological—they only 
touch the surface of the fundamentals 
upon which in the final analysis the 
business wheel rotates, and the oil 
needed to lubricate it is confidence. 
We have within our grasp that 


conditions to America as his great 
personal achievement. It is to be 
doubted that he wishes to accord a 
similar opportunity to his successor. 

Man proposes, however, while God 
disposes. The going was not alto- 
gether in Mr. Roosevelt’s direction 
when it came to the Supreme Court 
bill, nor was the Administration suc- 
cessful in the tax revisions of 1938. 
In the current instance two questions 
arise. First, will the conservative leg- 
islative leaders of the Democratic 
Party, who also have an eye on 1940, 
force through a more conservative 
and businesslike program regardless 
of Presidential wishes? Second, even 
assuming a third pump priming ven- 
ture is launched, will it have the de- 
sired effect at the desired time? 
These are questions for further dis- 
cussion as the program is clarified 
over the remaining months of Con- 
gress. 


Paradoxes 


amount of consumption which could 
absorb our production, but instead of 
this balance between the two we find 
surpluses for which we are planning 
uneconomic outlets. We find our- 
selves gorged with idle capital and 
excess bank reserves, and a gold 
hoard which is concealed under- 
ground, but find ourselves incapable 
of employing these facilities for our 
own material benefit. 

Despite all these tools within our 
reach, there are more than twelve mil- 
lion unemployed: men that could be 
taken from relief rolls, from the 
WPA and from idleness, if we could 
only divest ourselves of fear and in- 
decision, which as the President 
pointed out is the enemy most to be 
feared. 

The most serious problem awaiting 
solution is how to cut this Gordian 
knot—how to get these many factors 
pointing to an assured recovery if 
they could only be brought into prop- 
er alignment, to work for us instead 
of against us is today our principal 
concern. 

If this could be brought about, the 
tax burden would largely adjust itself 
through a substantial increase in our 
national income, and the way would 
be paved for bringing the Federal 
budget into balance. We would then 
have little to fear concerning whether 


FOR THESE STOCKS 


Gen. Elec. Gen. Motors 
St’d Oil of N. J. Chrysler 
Texas Corp. Bendix Av. 
Woolworth Gen. Foods 
20th Cent.-Fox Pub. Serv. N. J. 
Atchison Am. Steel F’s 
N. Y. Central Ch. Pneum. T. 


Gen’! Refrac’s Deere & Co. 


CURRENT UNITED OPIN- 

ION Bulletin gives timely 
information and helpful advice 
on these active stocks. Shows 
which are most favored for 
speculation which for 
growth and income. 


Send for Bulletin FW-33 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St Ve Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


GU POND E. I. pu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: May 15, 1939 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.124% a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable July 25, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1939; also the second quarterly 
“interim” dividend for the year 1939 of $1.25 a 
share on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
June 14, 1939, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 22, 1939. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 17, 1939. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation has this day declared a 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (75c.) per share 
on the Common Stock, without any nominal or par 
value, of said Corporation, payable June 7, 1939, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 1, 1939. 
J. A. McKENNA., Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 17, 1939. 
The Beard of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent. (14%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable June 15, 1939, to stockholders of 
record June 1, 1939. 
J. A. McKENNA. Treasurer. 


United Gas & Electric Co. 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


May 17, 1939. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of two and one- 
half per cent. (2%4%) on the outstanding 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable June 15, 
1939, to stockholders of record June 1, 1939. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 43 

A dividend of Fifty cents per share has been 
declared on the capital stock of Newmont 
Mining Corporation, payable June 15,1939, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 27, 1939. 

H. E. DODGE, Secretary 
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You Had No Securities 
Today ... But Only Cash 
Would You Buy the Stocks You Hold Now? 


HETHER the future holds war or peace, business recovery 
or a new recession, this is the real test of the character of 
your portfolio. 


@ If, as in many cases unfortunately, your answer is a positive NO, 
don’t defer the adjustment of your position until after the present 
crisis abroad is ended—one way or another. Should Europe pass 
safely through the current diplomatic conflict, there will be other 
crises—and excuses for delay. 


@ Regardless of the trend of events abroad, business will continue 
to be done in this country by the corporations in whose securities 
your funds are invested. Some corporations will continue to earn 
sufficient to maintain their established dividend distributions; 
others will make more than they have been earning—still others 
will not do so well. But. the investor who keeps his portfolio cor- 
rectly adjusted to the prospect and anticipates developments will be 
able to protect his capital and conserve or increase his income. 


@ Naturally, the investor who endeavors to chart his own course 
without expert assistance or guidance subjects his capital to un- 
necessary risks—not so much because he relies on his own judg- 
ment as because his data are inadequate and he cannot afford to 
maintain the elaborate and costly facilities essential to gather, 
analyze and correlate all the facts. 


@ That is why you should follow the course that is being taken 
right now by so many other investors—register your holdings with 
The Financial World Research Bureau, and follow the continuing 
supervisory procedure perfected over many years of study of in- 
vestment problems. 


@ The service has none of the drawbacks or limitations of a bulletin 
service, for we guide you in every step by direct personal corre- 
spondence and make suggestions voluntarily without waiting for 
you to write or wire for an opinion. We tell you exactly what to 
buy or sell, and whether at a specified price or at the market. 


@ The fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of today’s mar- 
ket value of your holdings ($2.50 per $1,000) for a full year of 
service. The minimum fee ($125.00) applies to portfolios valued 
up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s 
fee today — or use the coupon for a detailed 
description of the service. But act promptly. 


Europe finds peace or further dis- 
turbances. 

However, the solution cannot be 
provided by any single sector of our 
population or industry. It requires 
national team work in which politics, 
business and finance must join with- 
out prejudice and with only this main 
thought in mind: that if we are to 
keep secure our destiny, all of us must 
mutually join hands for this common 
good. 


STOCK SPECULATION 


Continued from page l4 


LEASE explain (without obligation 

to me) how your personal super- 

visory service should assist me to 
keep my portfolio in line with con- 
ditions, and assist me in recovering 
losses or laying foundations for market 
profit and better income. Enclosed is a 
list of present holdings, showing the 
number of shares and their cost. 
21 West Street 


New York, N. Y. Objective: Income [| Capital 


enhancement (or) Both 9 


ever is higher, but never less than 
39%. The latter stipulation prevents 
the customer from receiving less on 
a sale at 40%, 40% or 403 than on 
one at 40. 

Due to the SEC rule forbidding 
short sales except at a price higher 
than the last different price, odd lot 
sell orders marked “short’’ are execu- 
ted only on round lot sales which 
meet this requirement. If the se- 
quence of sales following receipt of 
such an order was 37, 36, 36% and 
the first sale (37) was not higher 
than the last different price, the order 
would be filled on the sale at 36%— 
the first sale higher than the last 
different price. The price received by 
the customer would be computed as 
outlined in the preceding paragraph; 
on a market order, he would get 
3634, whereas if his order was limited 
at a low enough price to be filled at 
all on a sale at 36%, he would re- 
ceive 36 or his limit, whichever hap- 
pened to be higher. 

An odd lot stop loss order to buy 
or to sell for long account is execu- 
ted at a differential of one eighth of 
a point from the first round lot sale 
which takes place at or beyond the 
stop price: sales at 50, 51, 53 would 
force the customer to pay 53% on 
an order to buy at 51% stop. To 
avoid such an occurrence, he could 
have given an order to buy at 51% 
stop, limit 52, in which case his order 
would not have been executed but 
would have been returned to him for 
further instructions. A stop order to 
sell, marked short, becomes a market 
order to sell short when a sale takes 
place at or below the stop price, and 
is executed on the next sale taking 
place at a higher price. 

While most odd lot orders are filled 
on round lot sales, it is possible to 
secure an execution without waiting 


Cont. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc.........25e Q June 1 May 15 
Q June 12 May 24 
Alaska-Pacific Salmon ........ 50c S June 1 May 22 
Am. Forging & Socket...... a .. June 1 May 20 
Amer. Fork & Hoe............ l5e .. June 15 June 5 
Amer. Gas & Elec............ 40¢ Q June 15 May 16 
Am. Laundry Machinery....... zve Q June 1 May 20 
Amer. Paper Goods 7% pf...$1.75 Q June 15 June 5 

eas $1.75 Q Sept.15 Sept. 5 
amor. Burety CO. $1.25 S July 1 June 10 
Anheuser-Busch ..............00e .. June 10 June 1 
Arkansas-Missouri Pow. 
$1.50 Q June 15 May 31 
associates Invest. ............50¢ Q June 30 June 15 

$1.25 Q June 30 June 15 
Bangor Hydro-El 7% pf..... $1.75 Q July 1 June 10 

$1.50 Q July 1 June 10 
Belding Heminway ........ lj4%e .. May 15 May 1 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco......... 3742e Q May 15 May 10 
Bullocks, Inc. .. dume 1 May il 
Calamba Sugar Est........... 400 Q July 1 June 15 

35e Q July 1 June 15 
Q June 20 June 10 
Canada Vinegars, Ltd......... 30e Q June 1 May 20 
Ill. Light 442% 

1.12%c Q July 1 June 2 

caine Securities ...... $23.50 .. June 15 May 22 

$1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
30c .. June 30 June 15 

DO BE. cwcesevecevesesss $1.62% Q June 1 May 25 
Cincin. New- Orleans & Tex. 

$1.25 June 1 May 15 
Cnt Counties Gas & Elec. 

-50 Q June 15 May 25 
colonial “Finance $1.37% Q June 1 May 18 

Cons. Film Indus. pf......... 25¢c .. July 1 June 15 
Consol. Rendering ........... 75e .. May 15 May 10 
Continental aS $1.12% Q July 1 June 10 
25c .. July 1 June 15 

$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
Detroit Gray 2c June 20 June 10 
20c .. June 1 May 15 
Du Pont de Nemours....... $1.25 .. June 14 May 22 

ear $1.12% Q July 25 July 10 

$1.50 Q July 25 July 10 
Eastman Kodak ............ $1.50 Q July 1 June 5 

RR rere $1.50 Q July 1 June 5 
Gallaher Drug pg - $1.75 Q May 15 May 5 

Q May 15 May 5 
General Cigar ..............000 .. June 15 May 26 
Gen. & Elec. Corp. (Del.) 

$5 $1.25 Q June 15 May 15 
Gen. Plastics , 2 ar $1.75 Q May 15 May 1 

Do 6% May 158 May 
Gibson “Art ee July 1 June 20 

Glens Falls Insurance......... 40e Q July 1 June 15 
Gold & Stock Telegraph....$1.50 Q July 1 June 30 
Greenfield Gas Light pf..... 75e Q May 1 Apr. 15 
rmill Paper 44%2% cum 

2% Q July 1 June 15 
hanes H.) Knitting 

bo Q June 1 May 22 

Q June 1 May 22 
25ec .. June 1 May 20 

$1.25 Q June 1 May 20 
Hart-Carter cv. June 1 May 15 
Haverty Furniture Cos........ 10c .. May 25 May 19 
10e .. June 15 May 15 
Hellman (G.) Brewing........ 25e Q June 15 June 1 
Home Fire & Marine Ins.....50e Q June 15 June 5 
Humble Oil & Ref..........87%e Q July 2 June 1 
Indianapolis Water pf....... $1.25 Q July 1 June 10 
Internat’l, Mining Corp....... 10c .. June 20 May 31 
25e .. June 1 May 22 
25e .. June 30 June 15 
Johns-Manville 7% se $1.75 Q July 1 June 16 
Kable Brothers 6% OS $1.50 Q May 15 May 15 
Kansas Pipe Line & Gas....15¢ .. May 20 May 10 

— Dept. Stores 5% 

$1.25 Q June 15 June 1 

Do $1.75 June 30 June 10 
Kennecott Copper ............ 25e .. June 30 June 2 
25e Q July 1 June 18 
Lake Shore Mines, Ltd......... $1 Q June 15 June 1 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ....50e .. June 15 May 31 
Lockhart Power 7% pf.....$3.50 S Sept. 25 Sept. 25 
or! Q June 10 May 20 

$1.25 Q June 1 May 20 

Michigan Consol. Gas 6% 

$1.50 Q June 1 May 23 
Midwest 45e June 15 May 31 
Monarch Machine Tool........ 20c .. June 1 May 22 
Monroe Chemical pf......... Q July 1° June 15 
Q June 10 May 20 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Mountain Fuel Sup........... l0c .. June 20 May 25 
Muskegon Piston Ring........ 35e .. June 30 June 12 
Nashua Gummed & Coated 

50c .. May 15 May 8 
Nat'l. Container of Del....... Te .. June 15 May 20 
New Bedford Cordage 7% -: $1.75 Q June 1 May 19 
New England Tel. & Tel...$1.50 Q June 30 June 9 
Newmont Mining ............ 50c .. June 15 May 27 
N. Y¥. Pow. & Lt. 7% pf...$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 

$1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
Niagara Share (Md.) pf. A..$1.50 Q June 21 June 9 
North Central Texas Oil...... l0ec .. July 1 June 15 
Northwestern Telegraph ....$1.50 8S July 1 June 15 
Ogilvie Flour Mills 7% pf...$1.75 Q June 1 May 19 
Ohio & Mississippi — $2.50 A July 1 June 16 
Oils & Industries pte. pf.. -25¢ .. May 27 May 17 
Oneida, utd. June 15 May 31 

43%e Q June 15 May 31 
Oshkosh B’ lie Q June 1 May 19 

Do $2 conv. pf.............50e Q June 1 May 19 
Peoples Drug Stores.......... 25¢ Q July 1 June 8 

$1.62% Q June 15 June 1 
Phila. Suburban Water 6% 

Pittsb. Coke & Iron pf...... $1.25 Q June 1 May 20 
Pitts. Wale 50e .. June 15 May 19 
Pitts. Plate .. July 1 June 10 
Premtion 70ec Q June 1 May 19 

Q June 1 May 19 
Pub. Ph Corp. N. .. June 30 June 1 
Pub. S'vice Elec. & Gas 7% pf.$1.75 Q June 30 June 1 

2 $1.25 Q June 30 June 1 
‘ .. July 1 June 15 

Reliance Ins. Co. June 15 May 26 
Lead. .. June 20 June 9 

San Water Wks 37 June 1 May 20 
Savannah Gas 7% pf b June 1 May 20 
Simonds Saw & Steel........ 2 .. June 15 May 27 
Sioux City Stock Yards. of May 15 May 11 

.37%e May 15 May 11 
Smith- Ly Paint & Varn. 

June 1 May 20 
Sontag Chain Stores.. rere June 1 May 20 

$1.72 June 1 May 20 
Southwestern Gas & El. 

Spencer Kelloge & 2 . June 9 May 25 
Stand. Steel Spring.. 5 June 1 May 26 
Storkline Furniture .. 12% May 31 May 20 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil pf. $1. 12% .. July 1 June 9 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 50e .. June 30 June 12 
United Dyewood pf...... $1.75 Q July 1 June 9 
United Elastic ...... .--10e .. June 24 June 2 
U. S. Gypsum.. ..50e Q July 1 June 15 

-$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
pf.. .37%e Q June 1 May 17 
U. S. Potash 6% pf. oe Q June 15 June 1 
Vick Chemical .... Q June 1 May 15 
Virginia Elec. & Pow. $6 pf. $1. 50 Q June 20 May 31 
Waialua Agricult. 20e .. May 21 May 20 
West Va. Pulp & .. July 1 June 10 
Whiting Corp 6%% Q May 1 Apr. 27 
Willson Products .. June 10 May 31 

Accumulated 
Automotive Gear Wks. cum. conv. 
82%e .. June 1 May 20 


Green Mountain Pow. $6 pf..$1.50 .. June 1 May 20 
Penna. Gas & Elec. (Del.) $7 


50c .. June 10 May 29 

Do 50e .. June 10 May 29 

Southern Colorado Pow. 7% pf.$1 .. June 15 May 31 

United Pub. Util. $3 pf....... 45e .. June 15 June 1 

41%e .. June 15 June 1 

Walker & Co. A........cccces 50e .. July 15 June 30 
Extra 

25e .. July 1 June 13 

Peoples Drug Stores.......... 25e .. July 1 June 8 

WHE .. June 1 May 15 
Initial 

Paramount Pict. .. July 15 June 30 
Stock 

Ce. 100% .. June 15 June 1 

Niles Bement Pond............ .. June 15 June 5 


*1 share United Aircraft for each 20 Niles Bement 
Pond stock held. 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 
DEPARTMENT 


GPFINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


FOR PIPE SMOKERS : 
A most interesting magazine of unusual 
information on good pipes and tobaccos. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 
MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR PRIVATE 

RECORDS 
Pamphlet describing the revised loose leaf 
personal finance system, based upon scien- 
tific principles. 

SECURITY RECORD BOOK 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you need them. Offered by a well 
known bond house. 


ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. Published by 
a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 
REPORT ON AMERICAN 
TELEVISION CORP. 
Discussing its current status and future 
possibilities. 


MODERN METHODS 
140 page book containing life-size bookkeep- 
ing forms completely filled in, illustrating 
uses—a form for every kind of record. Will 
help you with your accounting problems. 


for a sale. The dealers will fill an 
odd lot buy order one eighth of a 
point above the round lot offer when 
so instructed, and will execute a sell 
order marked long an eighth of a 
point below the round lot bid. They 
will also fill orders marked “at the 
close” on the closing bid or offer 
(not on the last sale) at the same 
differential. Finally, an order en- 
tered more than an hour before the 
close on any day except Friday (and 
also on Friday if Saturday is a holi- 
day) and designated before the close 
as “on basis,” will be executed—at 


the usual differential—on the basis 
price. This is a price set by the odd 
lot dealers for every stock in which 
there are basis orders, which has not 
sold during the day and whose clos- 
ing bid and offer are more than two 
points apart. Sell orders marked 
short will not be accepted for execu- 
tion on the bid or offer, at the close 
or on basis. 


‘Editor's Note: Chapter XVIII— 
“The Unlisted Market’ will appear 


SOON. 


Great Risks of Long 
Range Depreciation 


In Bonds? 


Send for Bulletin FWM-24 FREE 
American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDEND 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

Dividends of $1.75 per share on the Preferred A 

and Preferred B stocks and 20¢ per share on the 

Common stock have been declared payable July 

1, 1939, to holders of record June 1, 1939. 


A. A. STICKLER 
May 18, 1939 Treasurer 
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No. 192 Great Northern Railway Company | No. 928 Youngstown Steel Door Company 
Data revised to May 17, 1939 rooearnings and Price Range (GN) sguomnings and Price Range (YSD) 

Incorporated: 1856, Minnesota, pa the Min- 80 . 40 

neapolis & St. Cloud R.R. Co. Present title 60 PRICE RANGE Date revised to Mey 17, 1939 30 PRICERANGE | 

adopted 1889. Office: St. et, Minn. An- 40 Incorporated: Ohio, 1924. Office: 590 The 20 

nual meeting: Second rsday in May. 20 Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: 10 

Number of stockholders “a 11, 1938): 0 a rece $6 Last Saturday in April. Number of stock- 0 

$3 holders (December 31, 1938): about 1,360. $4 

2,498,923 shs Capital stock (no par)......... 665,920 shs snare 
1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 1938 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: The northernmost of the great transcontinental 
railroad systems of the U. S. Operates approximately 8,070 
miles of track; lines parallel Canadian border from Duluth 
to Seattle. Also serves other important cities in the Pacific 
Northwest, the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Management: Long experience in railroading; all principal 
officers associated with the company for many years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $14.3 million; cash, $22.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.6-to-1. Book value of preferred, $158.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken recordof liberal payments from 
1881 to 1932. Paid $2 in 1937; none since. 

Outlook: Future earnings will depend not only upon trends 
in farm purchasing power in the territory served but, in view 
of the importance of ore traffic to this carrier, upon the level 
of activity in the steel industry as well. 

Comment: The stock’s present standing is far removed from 
its pre-depression investment status, but its statistical position 
has gained through reduction of fixed charges in recent years. 


Years ended Dec. 08 1937 1939 


193: 
Earned per psi 38 $237 $3. 38 $4.05 $1, 
Dividend paid . None None None None 2.00 None *None 
Price Range: 
_ a 33% 32% 35% 46% 56% 3056 *31% 
45% 12% 9% 32% 20% 12% *16% 
*To May 17, 1939. 
No. 174 Pacific Lighting Corporation 
, Earnings and Price Range (PLT) 
Data revised to May 17, 1939 15 9 9 
Incorporated: 1907, California, successor to 60 PRICE RANGE 
Pacific Lighting Co., formed in 1886. Office: 45 HOS 
433 California Street. San Francisco, Calif. 30 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 15 
Number of stockholders (January 31, 1939): 0 


Preferred, 4,486; 
Capitalization: Subs. 


common, 12, see $6 
bonds. EARNED PER SHARE 


{Preferred stock, $6 series.... ,665 shs 
tPreferred stock, $5 series... .. 200,000 shs 1931 "32 °33 °34 °37 1938 


Common stock (no par)........ 1,608,631 shs 


*Giving effect to refinancing in April, 1939. ¢Shares not exchanged for new $5 
series to be redeemed on July 15, 1939. {Callable at 105 to July 15, 1944, and on a 
declining scale thereafter. 


Business: Through subsidiaries this holding company sup- 
plies natural gas without competition to 272 cities, towns and 
communities in southern California, including Los Angeles. 
Subsidiaries do not own any gas producing facilities but pur- 
chase their requirements from oil companies. The system’s 
Los Angeles electric properties were sold to the city in 1937. 

Management: Excellent; headed by President C. O. G. Miller, 
one of the founders of the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31. 1938, $1.6 million; cash, $3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.1-to-1. Book value of common, $29.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid every year since 
1909. In 1937 the $3 rate, in effect 1928-1934, was restored. 

Outlook: Sales of natural gas, widely used in the territory 
for house-heating, are affected by variations in weather, but 
secular trend is upward. Earnings have not been impaired by 
severance of Los Angeles electric properties. 

Comment: Common stock possesses semi-investment char- 
acteristics; is one of the better utility income stocks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND panes RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 *Price Range 
$4.32 $4.28 $3.92 $3.03 $3.0 47 %4—20% 
2.58 2.94 3.09 3.28 3:00 43%—22 
2.64 2.27 2.37 2.72 3.00 37 —20% 
3.27 4.05 4.05 4.35 2.55 6 —19 
4.22 4.00 4.01 3.88 2.70 %—44% 
4.71 4.62 4.50 4.10 3.50 53%—34 
3.32 3.69 3.92 4.18 3.00 4344—32 


*Calendar years. May 17, 1939. 
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Business: Manufactures steel doors, steel car sides, con- 
tainers, various freight car parts and specialties. Owns 
patents and licenses covering numerous new inventions made 
during recent years. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $2.3 million; cash, $1.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
16-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $5.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted cash payments since 1927 
with frequent stock dividends. Paid 300% stock dividend 
in 1936 and 100% in stock in 1937. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Earnings progress of this specialized railroad 
equipment unit will depend upon improvement in general 
industrial activity and developments in the railroad field 
which would encourage substantial buying of equipment. 

Comment: Although operations have been more consistently 
profitable in recent years than the majority of rail equipment 
manufacturers, stock faces risks typical of this group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF te oe 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 19 

*Earned per share.. = $0.32 $0.15 $1.80 $3.32 sor 

Dividends paid .... 0.50 2.50 0.25 2.75 3. 0.25 = $$0.95 
*Price Range: 

36% 30% T31% t 31\% 

18 14% $17 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. {Listed on New York Stock Exchange in Feb- 


ruary, 1938. {To May 17, 1939 
160 Walworth Company 
Data revised to May 17, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (WW) 
Incorporated: 1872, Massachusetts, succeeding 20 
a company founded in 1842. Office: Lincoln 15 
Bld., New York City. Annual meeting: PRICE RANGE 
Third Wednesday in March. Number of 10 F 
apitalization: Funde ebt ,526, 
*Preferred 6% cum. ($10 par) _ 65,274 shs ooo 0 
Common stock (no par)..... - -1,354,185 shs $2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 


*Callable at $10 per share; convertible 
into 4/5 share of common through 1939; 
3/5 share thereafter through 1940. 

Business: Principal activity is the manufacture of valves 
and pipe fittings made of iron, brass and steel. Also produces 
various types of pipe and pipe tools, and is engaged in the 
jobbing of plumbing and heating materials. Two-thirds of sales 
are for original equipment; export business is substantial. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair; inventories account for over half 
current assets. Working capital December 31, 1938, $4.1 mil- 
lion; cash, $492,387. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book 
value of stock, $2.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments 1918-31, 1923- 
31; none thereafter to 1937, when dividends in cash and new 
preferred stock were paid. Old preferred eliminated in 1936. 
No payments on present issue; arrears as of December 31, 
1938, 60 cents a share. 

Outlook: While sales volume is widely diversified, indica- 
tions are that bulk of output will continue to be absorbed by 
lines identified with “heavy” industry. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more speculative 
business cycle equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.71 D$0.85 D$ % 


1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


eee - 0.7 $0. 1.11 $1.54 D$4.21 None 4%— 3 
158 D066 D016 D 2.63 None 8%— 
0.2 0.06 D048 D069 D 0.82 None 6%— 24 
1935........ D018 D052 D 0.28 0.03 D 0.94 None 6%— 1% 
TS eee 0.01 0.05 0.14 0.20 .40 None 12%— 5% 
0.42 0.37 0.18 0.06 1.03 $0.25 18%— 3 
epee D 0.29 D039 D018 D013 D 0.99 None 10%— 4 


*Optional; paid in cash, or 30 cents par value of new preferred stock, Dossgiber e 
1937. Also paid 70 cents a share in par value of new preferred on December 28, 
+To May 17, 1939. 
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= 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK | 
| 
Alaska Juneau Columbia Gas & Electric Shell Union Oil Union Pacific Raiiroad E 
American & Foreign Power Fair (The) Southern Pacific U. S. Industrial Alcohol 3 
Collins & Aikman Kaufmann Department Stores Timken-Detroit Axle White Rock Mineral Springs |= 
MM 
No. 929 American Laundry Machinery Co. | No. 909 Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Earnings and Price Range (AMY) Data revised to May 17, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (CNH) 
30 YORK CURB EXCHANGE Incorporated: 1926, New York, const W YORK CURB EXCHA 
on of Centr 
Data revised to May 17, 1939 be PRICE RANGE Co., United Hudson Electric. Corp. “and = era 
Incorporated: 1909, Ohio, acquiring the busi- ee 5 RANGE 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual $1] in March, Number of stockholders 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. common, : erred, 3,218; | EARNED PER GMARE 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... None con $2 za ood nded debt... .$14,222,000 
Capital stock ($20 par)........ 574,823 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 70,300 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 1938 
stock (no par)..... 1,500,000 shs 


Business: Manufactures machinery and appliances for laun- 
dries and equipment for dry cleaners and textile mills. Best 
known products include the “Zoric Garment Cleaning System” 
and the “Monel Washer,” which are sold to hotels, hospitals, 
dry cleaners, commercial laundries and institutional users. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $17.1 million; cash, $986,297; marketable securi- 
ties, $7 million. Working capital ratio: 47.5-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $40.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted dividends on the capital 
stock since 1912. Present indicated basis, 80 cents annually. 

Outlook: In addition to general business conditions, earnings 
will continue to reflect the management’s ability to maintain 
a strong trade position and effect a close control of operating 
costs. 

Comment: Despite continuity of dividends and a strong 
financial position, the sharp fluctuations in earnings preclude 
according the shares an investment rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
J 36 Dec. 31 *Year’s Total {Dividends Price Range 
Six mos. ended une nge 


_,"Callable at $112.50 through October 1, 1946; $107 thereafter. +30% owned by 
Niagara Hudson Power. 


Business: An operating company, furnishing gas and elec- 
tric service in an area along the Hudson River beginning about 
40 miles north of New York City and extending to a point 
near Albany. Revenues are derived about 81% from electric 
and 19% from gas services. , 

Management: Able and progressive; long experienced in the 
public utility field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $762,679; cash, $1.2 million; marketable securities, 
$61,213. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $10.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on old 6% preferred 
stock, and on new 4%% issue; payments on common stock 
each year beginning 1927. Present annual rate, 80 cents. 

Outlook: Revenues are relatively stable. Rising costs and 
taxes, and more liberal depreciation charges, have gradually 
lowered common stock earnings. 

Comment: Narrow margin of dividend coverage precludes 
an unqualified investment rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE CF COMMON: 
te : ded Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 

25 : "40 24 —12 ears ende 1937 1938 
0.75 28%4—19 Earned per share.... $0.99 $0.95 $1.01 $0.96 
0:95 167 1.65 Dividends paid .... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80  *$0.40 
1988... 0.26 D 0.23 0.03 sis Range: 15 138 17% 19% 19 14% *14% 
vee = 10 8 8% 14% 11% 10% 
*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. {Includes extras. —— 
tTo May 17, 1939. “To May 17, 1939. 

No. 930 American Potash & Chemical Corp. | No. 914 Herman Nelson Corporation 
,Famings and Price Range (AOP) 9sFarnings and Price Range (HNS) 
4 7 1939 60 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE Data revised to May 17, 1939 20 NEW YORK CURB EXCHAN 
Data revised to May 17, 45 Incorporated: 1906, | Tiinols, Vacuum | 15 LH 
. apor Co., present e adop n Febru- =e", 
New York City; and Trona, Calif. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number EARNED PER SNARE $1 
meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of 4 of stockholders (May 1, 1936): 140. - 
stockholders (March 15, 1939): 252. Capitalization: Funded debt. one 
stock ($5 par).......... 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 1931 "32 "33 ‘34 '35 "36 ‘37 1938 
Capital stock (no par)....... 528,390 shs 


Business: Important producer of high grade chemicals, 
chiefly potash and borax. Also makes boric acid and other 
boron products. Outlets include fertilizer companies, makers 
of soap, paper, glass, enamel, textiles and various chemical 
compounds, and the dyeing and tanning industries. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
41, 1938, $4.6 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
6-to-1. Book value of stock, $35.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments suspended late 1931 after 3 
years of distributions; resumed June, 1936. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Progressive diversification of business has lessened 
dependence upon fertilizer industry as an outlet for potash. 
This market, which now accounts for only half of company’s 
dollar sales, operates under keen competition from foreign 
producers of agricultural potash. Other chemical divisions 
are becoming more important as income producers. 

Comment: The capital stock is one of the more volatile 
chemical issues, chiefly because of small floating supply. 


_ 1.57 $2.04 5 — 
2.12 4.42 3.50 53 —25 
1.78 8.22 5.00 2.00 58 —30 
1939 +None #70 —55 


‘Not available. May 17, 1939. 


Business: Manufactures heating, air-conditioning and ven- 
tilating equipment used in homes, schools, factories and 
smaller commercial buildings. Equipment is sold under the 
trade-names “Univent” and “HiJet Heaters” through jobbers 
and dealers in most parts of the country. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Sound. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $658,064; cash, $254,282. Working capital ratio: 8.8- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $8.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid in varying amounts from 
1926 ta 1931. Payments were also made: 25 cents in 1934 and 
45 cents in 1936; none since. 

Outlook: Company is a relatively small unit in a field which 
is dominated by large corporations. Earnings will continue 
to be importantly affected by trends of activity in the build- 
ing industry, but the record of recent years indicates that the 
showing may be somewhat erratic. 

Comment: The shares, which are relatively inactive, are 
among the more speculative issues in the building equipment 
group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share... D$1.62 = $0.23 $0.45 D$0.65 $0.19 


Dividends paid .... None 25 None 0.45 None None *None 

Price Range: 
ere 6% 8 14 19 19% 8% *5% 
2 2 4% 123% 3 3% 


*To May 17, 1939. 
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Business Summary 


i ay li ay 6 ayl i May 6 Apr. 29 May7 
Weekly Carloadings Weekly Carloadings May 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 72,375 71,420 49,415 ee ye ee 39,557 38,943 39,127 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,171 2,164 1,968 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 12,330 12,917 22,865 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap). 45.4 47.0 30.7 Delaware & Hudson........... 12,986 12,738 10,856 
tWholesale Commodity Price Deiaware, Lackaw’na & Western 17,678 17,459 14,218 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,403 3,581 3,362 Norfolk & Western. seen eee os 9,827 10,179 10,333 
Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 34,808 86,216 89,257 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,832 21,680 18,259 
jTGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 134,506 134,764 eee New York Central............. 19,238 62,073 60,318 
May 6 Apr. 29 May 7 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 12,558 13,021 11,595 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,580 $3,322 $3,505 PORMBVIVANIA. .....0.20<0s0000% 78,179 81,256 77,467 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,525 2,33 2,33 8,781 9,312 8,309 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 572,857 586,015 536,149 13,454 13,625 11,824 
*;Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 461 605 Western Maryland ............ 6,057 5,852 7,378 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 124.9 124.9 86.7 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 78.5 78.9 69.4 mimetic Coast DANG. ....ss0. 13,583 13,971 12,241 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 18,806 18,787 21,366 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. TANG. 13,052 13,014 11,751 
¢Journal of Commerce. ||Not comparable. Ry. 31,822 31,969 29,582 
Commodity Prices: May 16 May 9 May 17 jorthwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,100 5,229 4,630 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 14.75 14.75 11.25 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & , 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.) a 0.10 0.10 0.10 Pacific wWEevrPPYVeECRVLEALrereer ne 26,929 26,520 23,430 
0.0475 0.0475 0.0450 Chicago & Northwestern....... 31,163 31,188 27,211 
0.0489 0.0489 0.0435 Great Northern ...... 14,647 14,286 11,216 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1605 0.1605 0.1181 Northern Pacific ..... 13,580 13,230 10,282 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.10% 0.10% 0.08 % Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0780 0.0780 0.09% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 26,022 26,402 23,211 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 6.96 0.96 1.16 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 22,916 23,560 19,112 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.93% 0.97% 0.92 3% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. _ 18,303 19,991 18,161 
Corn (per bushel)............ . 0.6614 0.661% 0.71% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,900 4,993 4,379 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0290 0.0293 0.0275 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 5,046 5,534 4,049 
» Southern Pacific System....... 36,418 36,759 33,128 
Federal Reserve Reports yay 10 ‘Wert 22,253 21,208 17,708 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 96000. 000 PAGING: 3,513 3,497 3,115 
$8,0 $8,071 $8,451 Southwestern District 
Total Commercial Loans....... 3852 ,841 : Kansas City Southern......... 3,340 3,589 3,467 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 663 648 595 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,651 6,839 6,362 
Other Loans for Securities..... 53 539 589 21,353 22,540 19,380 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,344 10,367 9,361 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 10,565 10,848 9,663 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,29 3,347 2,998 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,493 4,425 4,458 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 16,719 16,660 14,598 Texas & Pacific................ 7,547 7,482 7,925 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 5 502 468 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System 4 5 conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,575 2,572 2,589 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 6,904 6,915 6,396 Association of American Railroads figures. 
Monthly 1938 Monthly 39 1938 
U. S. Govt. Debt..... *$40,204  *$37,459 The FINANCIAL WORLD Steel Production: 
Commodity Price Index. 76.1 78.4 Ingots (tons) ....... *2.98 *1.92 
Advertising Lineage WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Coal Production (tons): 
775 1.003.166 LO. “21. 
Womens Magazines. AVERAGE OF 1923.25 = 100 Anthracite: 
Canadian Magazines... 229,975 231,145 +Pig Iron Production 
APRIL *63.3 *42.7 
Short Sales (shs)...... 662,713 1,384,113 
Monetary Metal Imports: Consumption .. 44,166 29,730 
Federal Weliet & Public *437.4 *353.6 100 Spindles “22.1 *21.7 
Enginee Contr: act Awards: Bales Consumed...... 546, 413,169 
ee *14.4 *23.6 90 Sales (F B. Index) 88 83 
tBuilding Permits: 1 Glass 
(thousands of dollars) 76,554 68,645 Window (boxes)..... 738,951 341,014 
Copper, Refined (Ibs. ) NA Plate (sq. ft.)....... *7.27 *3.82 
166,308 162,588 f Zinc, Slab 
Shipments .......... 153,678 161,261 80 ~ (tons of 2,000 Ibs.): ; 
Stocks on Hand...... 522,722 541,579 30.808 
i ilding Contracts: Shipments .......... 20,51 
165 105 Te, Stocks on Hand...... 130,380 135,238 
Blast Active. 123 91 70 — MARCH— 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 1938 Farm Income — Total ia 
*$3.56 *$3.31 (inel. Subsidies)..... *$582 *$572 
*2.85 *$2.42 Farm Subsidies ....... *95 *60 
Magazine Advertising: 60 Lead (tons): : 
Nat'l weeklies (lines)1,001,371 858,430 40,799 39,336 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,749 8,747 Shipments .......... 40,871 34,421 
Commercial Failures... 1,140 1,172 §Truck Loadings: ms 
Machine Tool Index.... 155.6 91.0 50 1 _ Freight (tons) ...... 896,324 726,331 
Rail Equipment Orders: Electrical Equipment : 
9 Yacuum Cleaners .... 152,255 
Locomotives. ool? 3 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July .... 
Rails (tons) ........ 86,127 43,200 1939 | Boots & Shoes (pairs). *44.! *36.3 
Struct’r’l steel (tons) 660 2,150 Cigarette Production. ..°14,243.7  *13,728.1 


*000,000 omitted. 


Inc. (210 carriers in 38 states). 


7Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding: tCommercial & Financial Chronicle. 
§American Trucking Association, 


jAdjusted for seasonal variations. 


tF. W. Dodge Corp. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


STOCK Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING Average 
30 N.Y.S.£.. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 
oon Industrials R. Rs Utilities A (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs . Lows Bonds 
ay 
13... 23202 27.31 23.31 44.66 400,190 656 210 280 166 8 6 88.77 
12.. 132.16 27.13 23.17 44.40 343,530 594 142 283 169 5 4 88.81 
13.. 132.40 27.32 23.23 44.52 159,140 459 176 139 144 9 1 88.74 
15.. 132.65 27.24 23.17 44.54 330,000 609 224 198 187 10 3 88.61 
17... 123.09 26.10 22.35 43.18 530,000 672 128 375 171 7 12 88.04 


Value of 
Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 


$4,650,000 


5,010,000 
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